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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


“insights  into  tomorrow” 


Part  of  our  College  mission  is  distribution  of  the 
students*  problem  solving  products  to  DoD 
sponsors  and  other  interested  agencies  to 
enhance  insight  into  contemporary,  defense 
related  issues.  While  the  College  ha  s  accepted  this 
product  as  meeting  academic  requirements  for 
graduation,  the  views  and  opinions  expressed  or 
implied  are  solely  those  of  the  author  and  should 
not  be  construed  as  carrying  official  sanction. 


REPORT  NUMBER  86-0175 

AUTHOR(S)  MAJOR  MARGARET  K.  BALDWIN,  USAF 

TITLE  WORK/FAMILY  ATTITUDES  OF  DUAL  MILITARY  MEMBER  COUPLES 

I.  Purpose ;  To  investigate  the  work/f amily  attitudes  of  dual 
military  member  Air  Force  couples,  compare  them  to  those  of 
mi  1 i tary /c i vilian  couples,  and  propose  recommendations  for  Air 
Force  leaders  and  researchers  based  on  project  findings. 

II.  Background;  Recently,  family  issues  have  become  more 
important  to  the  Air  Force,  as  well  as  to  the  other  services. 
The  civilian  economy  increasingly  competes  with  the  military  for 
the  declining  number  of  18-year -olds.  Recruiting  and  retention 
will  require  high-level  attention  if  the  Air  Force  is  to 
maintain  manning  levels.  Research  shows  retention  requires 
fami ly  commitment;  unless  the  needs  of  the  family  are  heard  and 
considered,  commitment  will  be  diminished.  It  is  therefore 
imperative  that  Air  Force  leaders  understand  the  forces  at  work 
within  the  family  so  they  can  design  organizat'I^nw^-  structures, 
work  requirements,  and  policy  which  help  build  commitment  to  the 
Air  Force.  In  keeping  with  this  need,  the  present  research 
looks  at  the  work/family  attitudes  of  what  has  been  a  rapidly 
expanding  Air  Force  family  type — the  dual  military  member 
couple . 

ITT.  Procedures  &  Results: 

1.  Current  research  and  theory  on  the  work/family  interface 
cf  military  families  were  reviewed,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  scarce  research  targeting  dual  military  member  couples. 
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CONTINUED 


2.  The  work/famlly  attitudes  of  dual  military  member 
couples  were  compared  to  those  of  military  couples  with  one 
civilian  spouse  using  responses  to  two  surveys  administered  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management  Development  Center: 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Spouse  Survey  (AFSS)  and  the  Organizational 
Assessment  Package  (OAP).  Data  included  over  8,500  member  and 
spouse  responses  to  the  AFSS  from  January  1982  to  1985,  and  over 
53,000  member  responses  to  the  OAP  from  1981  to  1985. 

3.  For  each  survey,  responses  of  members  of  dual  military 
membeir  couples  were  compared  to  those  of  u.ilitary/civilian 
couples,  by  personnel  category  of  the  member  (i.e.,  officer  or 
enlisted),  to  determine  significant  attitudinal  differences. 

(a)  Results  of  AFSS  analyses  revealed  military  spouses 
of  officers  showed  less  identification  with  their  spouses'  jobs, 
perceived  both  job  benefits  and  patriotism  as  less  influential 
on  their  spouses*  career  intentions,  and  were  more  concerned 
about  the  pressure  under  which  their  spouses  worked  than  was  the 
case  with  civilian  spouses  of  officers.  Military  spouses  of 
enlisted  members,  compared  to  civilian  spouses  of  enlisted 
members,  showed  less  identification  with  their  spouses'  jobs  and 
with  Air  Force  life;  reported  less  satisfaction  with  on-base 
services;  perceived  job  benefits,  patriotism,  and  the  quality  of 
medical  care  as  less  influential  on  their  spous.s'  career 
intentions,  and  viewed  s ta t us/ pres t i ge  as  having  a  more 
favorable  effect  on  their  spouses'  career  intentions. 

(b)  Results  of  the  OAP  analyses  revealed  both  officer 
and  enlisted  members  of  dual  military  couples  were  less 
satisfied  than  their  counterparts  with  civilian  spouses  in  all 
four  key  areas  measured:  the  work  itself,  job  enrichment,  work 
group  process,  and  work  group  output. 

IV.  Conclusions ; 

1.  The  results  of  the  survey  analyses  were  considered  in 
light  of  the  demographic  differences  between  the  groups;  i.e., 
the  dual  military  respondents  were  more  evenly  divided  between 
male  and  female,  more  highly  educated,  younger,  had  less  time 
in  service,  and  were  less  likely  to  have  children.  The  author's 
interpretation  characterizes  dual  military  member  couples, 
compared  to  military/civilian  couples,  as  more  motivated  to 
achieve,  more  confident  of  their  abilities,  and  more  frustrated 
with  not  achieving  their  potential. 
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_ _ CONTINUED  _ _ 

2.  Results  of  this  study  bear  some  relationship  to  previous 
research  efforts.  First,  they  tend  to  refute  a  hypothesis  that 
married  couples  with  both  members  in  the  military  are  more 
satisfied  with  Air  Force  life.  Second,  they  support  a  study 
that  predicted  dual  military  member  couples  would  be  more  likely 
to  tolerate  lengthy  separations  for  career  purposes.  Finally, 
they  support  a  proposed  concept  of  "homogeneity,"  which  states 
those  families  whose  needs  are  not  well  met  by  the  military 
lifestyle  separate  from  the  service  early,  leaving  a  relatively 
homogeneous  group  of  families  highly  committed  to  the  military 
lifestyle. 


V .  Recommendations; 

1.  Air  Force  agencies  should  continue  to  encourage  research 
on  the  work/famiJy  interface,  particularly  with  respect  to 
non  I  rad  i  t  iona 1  family  types,  with  a  view  toward  determining 
factors  that  influence  career  decisions. 

2.  Air  Force  researchers  should  follow  up  this  effort  with 
a  study  of  work/family  attitudes  by  gender.  The  effect  of  this 
characteristic  on  such  attitudes  might  prove  enlightening. 

3.  The  Military  Personnel  Center  should  consider  comparing 
the,  evaluations  and  training  reports  of  members  of  dual  military 
couples  with  those  of  members  married  to  civilians.  Such  a 
comparison  might  shed  more  light  on  the  author's  conclusion  the 
former  are  more  motivated. 

4.  Air  Force  leaders  should  continue  to  seek  ways  to 
improve  military  family  life.  The  special  needs  and  constraints 
of  dual  military  member  couples,  as  well  as  those  of  single 
parent  families,  should  be  considered  in  designing  such  base 
services  as  child  care  and 

5.  Tn  working  join  spouse  a  s  s  i  gnm^  n  I's  A  i  r  Force  personnel 
specinlists  should  be  encouraged  to  be  receptive  to  the  specific 
desires  of  dual  military  member  couples.  They  should  not  assume 
either  spouse  places  his  or  her  career  second  to  the  other's,  or 
that  family  separations  are  unacceptable. 

6.  Air  Force  leaders  should  reevaluate  the  concept  of  the 
duties  of  the  "commander's  wife."  Commanders  may  have  active 
duty  spouses,  who  may  not  be  wives  at  all.  Perhaps  some 
outdated  assignment  barriers  could  be  knocked  down. 

7.  Finally,  Air  Force  leaders  should  reevaluate  the  concept 
of  the  professional  Air  Force  member.  The  prevailing  definition 
of  an  Air  Force  professional  as  one  whose  family  provides  no 
competing  career,  doesn't  work  for  dual  military  member  couples. 
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Chapter  One 


INTRODUCTION 

"tile  recruit  soldiers,  but  ue  retain  families!  ”  CNeyer,  as 
quoted  In  O’Keefe,  Eyre,  &  Smith,  1364,  p.  260^.  These  uords  of 
then  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  E.C.  Meyer  reflect  the  services’ 
Increasing  Interest  In  recent  years  in  the  role  of  military 
families.  This  Interest  has  been  spurred  by  such  factors  as  the 
impact  of  the  all  volunteer  force  (Hunter,  1962),  problems  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  personnel  (Air  Force  Conference  on 
Families.  1961),  and  the  effect  of  demographic  changes  In 
military  families  (Beeson,  1965).  Concern  over  family  Issues  led 
to  the  first  Military  Family  Research  Conference  in  San  Diego  in 
1977,  attended  by  senior  leaders  from  each  of  the  services 
(Hunter  &  Nice,  1976).  Independent  service  Initiatives  ensued. 

Intarest  in  Air  Force  family  Issues  was  institutionalized 
with  th.  Chief  of  Staff’s  approval  in  July  1980  of  the 
appointmf.nt  of  an  Assistant  for  Air  Force  Family  Matters  (AFFAM) 
within  the  Directorate  of  Personnel  P’ans,  headquarters  United 
States  Air  Force.  The  ultimate  goal  of  AFFAM  is  enhanced  Air 
Force  mission  readiness  by  attention  to  Family  issues  which 
impact  upon  the  retention  end  productivity  of  Air  Force  members. 
A  notable  conclusion  in  the  report  of  AFFAM ’s  September  1980  Air 
Force  Conference  on  Families  is  ’’Air  Force  policies  and  programs 
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luhlch  iQnorn  or  uork  to  undermine  Air  Force  families  are  destined 
to  fail  because  Air  Force  members  value  their  families  as  an 
institution  above  all  others,  includlno  the  Air  Force"  (Air  Force 
Conference  on  Families.  1381,  p.  155.  The  Air  Force  Family 
Support  Center  program  and  the  U.5.  Air  Force  Spouse  Survey 
(AFSS5  are  tuo  significant  results  of  recommendations  from  that 
conference.  The  fate  of  the  AFSS  is  of  particular  interest. 

Administration  of  the  AFSS  uas  discontinued  in  1S85  as  a 
result  of  the  phase-out  nf  the  Air  Force  Leadership  and 
Management  Development  Center  (LM0C5  management  consulting 
program  due  to  manning  constraints.  Consequently,  the  Air  Force 
lost  a  valuable  research  program  in  the  investigation  of  the 
relationships  betuiean  spouse  and  family  attitudes,  and  job  and 
retention  variables  (Ibsen  ft  Austin,  1383 5 .  This  is  unfprtunate, 
as  both  Dansby  (19845  and  Beeson  (13855  have  stressed  the  need 
to  continue  to  emphasize  family  matters  even  in  light  of 
temporarily  Improved  retention  rates. 

The  improving  civilian  economy  will  compete  uilth  the  military 
for  the  declining  number  of  18-year-old  males  in  the  population 
(Dansby,  13845.  Recruiting  and  retention  ulll  require 
significant  attention  if  the  Air  Force  is  to  maintain  effective 
manning  levels:.  Research  shouis  retention  requires  family 
commitment  (Hunter,  19825.  Unless  the  needs  of  the  family  are 
heard  and  considered,  commitment  will  be  diminished. 

In  addressing  the  needs  of  its  personnel  and  their  families, 
the  Air  Force  should  continue  to  study  the  characteristics  of  its 


members  and  their  environment.  The  push  for  equality  For  uomen 
in  the  uorkplace  and  the  increasino  perception  of  the  necessity 
for  tuio  paychecks  in  a  family  have  led  to  larper  roles  for  uomen 
in  the  uork  uorld,  and  more  active  family  roles  for  men  (Hunter, 
ISBSD .  The  Air  Force  cannot  accomplish  its  mission  unless  its 
members  respond  to  military  directives.  Beeson  (1385)  points  out 
military  needs  have  often  translated  into  activities  uhlch 
adversely  affect  family  life.  Therefore,  he  continues,  it  is 
important  for  Air  Force  leaders  to  understand  the  forces  at  uork 
uithin  the  family  so  they  can  design  organizational  structures, 
uork  requirements,  and  policy  uhich  uill  build  positive  family 
attitudes  touards  the  Air  Force  and  minimize  danger  to  morale  and 
loyalty.  This  research  project  alms  to  assist  that  effort. 

In  keeping  uith  this  need  of  the  Air  Force  to  understand  its 
people,  the  project  looks  at  the  uork/family  attitudes  of  uhat 
has  been  a  rapidly  expanding  Air  force  family  type — the  dual 
military  member  couple  (Beeson,  1365).  The  purpose  is  to 
determine  if  there  are  significant  differences  in  uork/family 
attitudes  betueen  those  couples  and  Air  Force  couples  uith  only 
one  military  member.  The  research  instruments  employed  are  the 
AFS5  and  the  Organizational  Assessment  Package  (OAP),  both 
developed  by  the  LhOC  at  naxuell  AFB,  Alabama.  The  objective  of 
this  research  is  to  translate  the  survey  data  into  useful 
information.  To  that  end,  this  project  has  Four  goals: 

1.  To  conduct  a  literature  revieu  of  current  research  and 
theory  on  the  uork/family  Interface  of  Air  Force  families,  uith 
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particular  attention  to  dual  militaru  member  couples; 

S.  To  compare  and  identify  statistically  sionificant 
differences  for  Ca)  AFSS-measured  results  for  military  spouses  of 
Air  Force  members  versus  civilian  spouses,  and  Cb)  OAP-measured 
results  for  Air  Force  members  married  to  other  members  versus 
members  married  to  civilians; 

3.  To  analyze  significant  attitudinal  differences  betueen 
the  groups  in  light  of  background  research  results  and  literature 
review  findings;  and 

4.  To  develop  recommendations  for  Air  Force  leaders, 
planners,  and  researchers  based  on  the  project  findings. 

The  present  report  addresses  these  goals  as  follows.  First, 
Chapter  Two  provides  the  findings  of  the  literature  review. 
Next,  Chapter  Three  outlines  the  methodology  of  the  data 
collection  and  analysis,  and  defines  the  work/family  factors 
measured.  Then,  Chapter  Four  presents  the  results  of  the  data 
analysis,  along  with  demographic  factors  for  the  comparison 
groups.  In  Chapter  Five,  the  results  are  discussed  in  light  of 
what  previous  research  and  the  literature  review  predicted, 
implied,  or  suggested.  Finally,  Chapter  Six  provides  a  summary, 
discussion,  and  recommendations. 


Chapter  Two 


LITERATURE  REUIEU 

It  has  long  henn  recognized  that  the  militaru  organization 
has  a  profound  effect  on  the  militaru  famllu:  only  recently  have 
military  managers  come  to  realize  the  impact  of  the  family  on 
military  effectiveness  CHuhter  ft  Nice,  1S7B).  Interest  In 
military  family  and  organizational  linkages  has  been  shown  by  a 
recent  upsurge  in  military  family  research  CBeeson,  1985). 
Several  extensive  literature  reviews  CHilitary  Family  Resource 
Center,  1964;  Hunter,  den  Dulk,  ft  Uilliams,  1980;  McCubbin, 
Oahl,  ft  Hunter,  1976)  summarize  this  research.  Policy  makers 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  family  issues.  For  example, 
national  workshops  on  the  military  family  have  been  convened  by 
military  groups  and  other  professional  organizations  CBeeson, 
1985).  Additionally,  Defense,  a  monthly  publication  of  the 
American  Farces  Information  Service,  has  begun  including  an 
update  on  military  family  statistics  in  its  annual  almanac. 

The  Air  Force  began  its  own  research  after  the  1980 
appointment  of  the  Assistant  for  Air  Force  Family  hatters.  The 
Families  in  Blue  studies,  Quality  of  Life  Surveys,  shd  USAr 
Spouse  Survey  are  among  the  research  programs  instituted  to 
investigate  family  issues  in  the  Air  Force  (Beeson,  1P85).  This 
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raaearch  comes  in  the  midst  of  sionlf leant  mllltaru  family 
changes . 

narrlaQs  rates,  family  structure,  and  gonder  role 
orientation  are  changing  within  the  military  community. 
Harr lags  rates  have  Increased  dramatically,  with  more  than  half 
of  all  military  pareonnal  and  almost  two  thirds  of  Air  Force 
members  now  married  (American  Forces  Information  Service,  1965). 
The  traditional  nuclear  family  (worker  husband,  homemaker  wife) 
now  accounts  for  only  20%  of  households  in  the  U.S.,  and  this 
change  is  reflected  in  military  families.  There  are  Increasing 
numbers  of  dual  career,  dual  worker,  and  single  parent  military 
families  (Beeson,  1965;  hazzaroppi,  1964;  Air  Force  Confere.ice 
on  Families,  1981).  Attitudes  toward  parental  roles,  family 
leadership,  household  responsibilities,  and  employment  of  wives 
are  in  a  state  of  flux.  Studies  show  military  families  are 
clearly  being  influenced  by  shifts  in  family  values  (Flannery  ft 
Dansby,  1965;  hazzaroppl,  1964;  Grossman,  1961;  Orthner,  1960). 
As  Beeson  (1985)  paints  out,  the  Issues  of  shifting  gender  role 
orientation  and  work/family  balances  are  crucial  to  the  armed 
forces. 

The  evolving  military  family  types  are  not  those  around 
which  the  military  built  its  expectations.  nilitary  planners 
assumed  families  would  have  traditional  family  role  structures, 
with  husbands  (military  members)  giving  priority  to  their  work 
roles  and  wives  giving  priority  to  home  and  family  management 
(Beeson,  1965).  Egalitarian  gender  roles,  though  now  more 
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accsptad  in  buslnoaa  organlzatxona,  ptiaa  problema  For  tha 
mliltaru  CHauaer,  1385).  tlany  raaaarchera  aaa  the  civilian  wife 
of  the  military  member  aa  tha  key  player  in  the  conteat  between 
Family  and  military  oryanization  CSjaaon,  1365),  and  the  bulk  oF 
military  Family  reaearch  to  date  haa  concentrated  on  her 
attitudea.  Reaearch  on  other  Family  typea,  particularly  the 
dual  military  member  couple,  ia  acarce.  In  light  oF  the  number 
oF  dual  military  member  couplea  in  the  8ir  Force  CS3,133  aa  of 
December  1385),  thia  ecarcity  reflacta  a  definite  ahortcomlng  in 
the  overall  military  Family  reaearch  effort. 

The  1377  LftUYCOri  Survey  la  one  example  of  reaearch  which 
concentrated  on  the  attitudea  of  civilian  wivea  of  military 
members.  The  authora  concluded  theae  wivea,  aa  a  group,  were 
becoming  more  involved  in  their  own  lives  and  careers  and  were 
having  leas  time  to  be  part  of  the  military  community.  They 
were  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  military 
lifestyle  and  taking  a  careful  look  at  the  impact  of  their 
husbands’  careers  upon  their  own  educational  and  occupational 
goals  CKunter,  1373).  Along  similar  lines  are  the  Air  Force 
Duality  of  Life  Surveys.  Results  in  1378  showed  wives  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  family  separations  and  work  schedules,  but 
pleased  with  the  security  of  the  military  lifestyle.  They  did 
not  believe  the  Air  Force  was  keeping  them  as  Informed  about 
their  husbands’  work  as  they  wanted  to  be  CHunter,  1379). 
Subsequent  Quality  of  Life  Survey  information  has  been  examined 
by  additional  researchers. 
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Houk  (1360)  used  the  data  frcae  the  1960  USAF  Quality  of  Life 
Survey  III  to  compare  spousal  attitudes  In  dual  career  Air  Force 
Families.  Her  hypothesis,  based  on  Air  Force  poHcies  that 
support  military  spouse  careers  but  Ignore  civilian  spouse 
careers,  was  that  families  with  both  members  in  the  military  are 
more  satisfied  with  Air  force  life  than  those  with  a  civilian 
spouse.  While  her  findings  were  inconclusive  in  some  areas,  she 
found  dual  mi? Itary  member  couples  were  most  dissatisfied  with 
family  separation,  and  military/civilian  couples  placed  family 
separation  second  to  pay  and  allowances  as  the  factor  with  which 
they  were  moat  dissatisfied.  Subsequent  improvements  in 
research  tools  led  to  mere  concrete  findings. 

In  1965,  Beeson  used  the  USAF  Organizational  Assessment 
Package  and  the  dSAF  Spouse  Survey  in  a  military  family  research 
effort.  A  major  conclusion  of  his  study  was  the  civilian  wife's 
personal  identity  lacked  eny  meaningful  association  with 
feelings  about  her  husband's  work.  The  explanation  ha  found 
most  likely  for  this  conclusion  (which  deviated  Significantly 
from  previous  findings)  is  that  when  the  wife’s  work  commitment 
is  high  and  the  family  cannot  resolve  the  conflicts  between  the 
wife’s  employment  aspirations  and  Air  Force  organizational 
requirements,  the  Familu  probably  separates  from  the  Air  Force. 
The  net  effect  is  a  relatively  homogeneous  group  of  families, 
highly  committed  to  the  military  lifestyle  and  having  generally 
lot),  work  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  wives.  Unfortunately 
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this  study  spaclFlcally  excluded  dual  military  member  couples 
From  consideration. 

Some  research  eFForts  which  included  dual  military  member 
couples  are  the  Families  in  Blue  studies  COrthner,  ISBO) . 
Findinoa  in  ISBO  indicated  couples  in  which  both  the  husband  and 
wlFe  are  Blr  Force  members  are  more  likely  to  be  happily  married 
than  couples  with  a  civilian  wlFe.  Factcrs  contributing  to  this 
higher  satlsFaction  were  purported  to  be  the  mutual  FulFillment 
From  their  Jobs,  the  economic  stability  oF  the  relationship,  and 
the  ability  oF  the  Air  Force  to  maintain  joint  assignments  (Air 
Force  ConFerence  on  Families,  ISBl).  The  leveling  oFF  oF  the 
numbers  oF  dual  military  member  couples  since  1SB3  CaFter  IS 
years  oF  rapid  increase)  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
Increasing  dlFFlculty  of  providing  Joint  assignments. 
Additional  research  la  clearly  needed. 

The  research  literature  specifically  targeting  dual  military 
member  couples  is  scant.  However,  one  researcher  CUllliams, 
1978)  conducted  a  study  to  gain  insight  Into  specific  problem 
areas  For  this  military  Family  type.  He  found  that  almost  all 
of  the  couples  participating  In  his  study  planned  not  to  have 
children.  They  Further  reported  they  would  tolerate  lengthy 
separations  IF  they  meant  significant  career  progression  For  one 
of  them.  Ui 11 lams  concluded  his  subjects  sincerely  believed 
they  could  blend  relatively  normal  Family  lives  with  successful 
careers,  but  he  thought  dual  careers  were  much  easier  for 
civilian  couples.  This  study,  like  the  others  cited,  represents 
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a  step  towards  battar  undarstanding  of  Air  Force  Families, 
there  is  room  for  more  work. 

The  literature  shows  familu  patterns  in  the  Air  Force  are 
changino.  Air  Force  leaders  are  increasingly  aware  of  these 
changes  and  are  concerned  about  the  impact  they  will  have  on 
mission  accomplishment.  The  Air  Force  must  focus  on  the  Family 
and  the  Forces  at  work  within  it  to  minimize  dangers  to  morale 
and  loyalty  and  maximize  readiness.  Current  research  on 
nontraditional  military  family  types  is  conspicuous  in  its 
absence.  This  research  project  is  an  attempt  to  help  Air  Force 
leaders  better  understand  one  of  these  Air  Force  family 
types — the  dual  military  member  couple.  The  next  chapter 
explains  how  tbs  currant  research  was  conducted. 
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Chapter  Three 


METHOD 

This  chapter  describes  the  collection  and  organization  of 
data  to  compare  the  uiork/family  attitudes  of  dual  military  member 
couples  with  those  of  couples  in  which  only  one  member  is 
military.  The  first  section  describes  the  two  survey  instruments 
employed.  Next  is  an  explanation  of  the  data  collection 
methodology.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  subjects 
in  the  study.  The  final  section  outlines  the  procedures  used  tc 
analyze  the  data. 


lostcuiDen^atiBn, 

The  two  survey  instruments  employed  in  the  study  were  the 
AFSS  Csee  Appendix  A)  and  the  DAP  Csee  Appendix  B) .  The  AFSS  was 
developed  by  the  LflOC  to  Ca)  provide  a  recurring  measure  of 
attitudes,  opinions,  and  beliefs  of  Air  Force  spouses,  Cb)  link 
attitudinal  responses  of  Air  Force  members  to  these  of  their 
spouses,  and  Cc)  determine  the  effect  of  spousal  attitudes  on  the 
job  and  retention  Cibsen  &  Austin,  1983) .  This  73-item  survey 
(administered  to  spouses  of  Air  Force  members)  consists  of  15 
demographic  items  and  58  attitudinal  items.  Responses  to 
attitudinal  items  range  across  a  7-pOint  Likert  scale  with  a  ”1” 
usually  Indicating  strong  disagreement  or  dissatisfaction,  and  a 
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’*7”  usuailu  Indlcatino  strong  agreement  or  satisfactlcn .  The 
short  lifespan  of  the  surveg  CJanuarg  19B2  -  April  1505) 
precluded  conclusive  documentation  of  temporal  stability  and 
Internal  consistency.  Houaver,  after  its  first  S  years  of  use, 
Dansby  (1904)  examined  the  stability  of  factor  construction 
through  a  series  of  factor  analyses,  and  found  the  principal 
factors  to  be  consistent  over  that  S-year  period.  An  important 
feature  of  this  survey  is  that  it  is  linked  to  the  QAP  via  a 
Survey  Instrument  Linking  Code,  allouing  the  matching  of  members' 
and  spouses*  responses. 

The  second  Instrument,  the  OAP,  was  developed  jointly  by  the 
LflDC  and  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources  Laboratory  to  suppusrt  the 
LhOC  mission  to  (a)  conduct  research  on  Air  Force  systemic 
issues,  Cb)  provide  leadership  and  management  training,  and  (c) 
provide  manegement  consultation  services  to  Air  Force  commanders 
upon  request  (Short,  1985).  This  109-ltem  survey  (administered 
to  Air  Force  members)  consists  of  16  demographic  items  and  93 
attitudlnal  items.  Responses  to  the  attitudinal  items,  again, 
range  across  a  7-polnt  Likert  scale.  Documentation  of  the 
factor  analysis  results  during  development  of  the  survey  is 
contained  in  Hendrix  and  K.lverson  (1979a;  1979b).  Short  and 
Hamilton  (1981)  conducted  a  factor  by  factor  assessment  of  the 
reliability  of  the  OAP  and  found  it  showed  generally  acceptable 
to  excellent  reliability  for  the  primary  factors,  and  was 
reliable  enough  for  collection  of  Air  Force  systemic  data.  After 
S  years  of  Field  use,  the  validity  of  the  OAP  was  re-examined  by 
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Hlghtouer  and  Short  C198S).  Their  findings  also  support  the  use 
of  the  OAP  as  a  data,  gathering  Instrument. 

Data  Collection 

All  AF5S  and  DAP  data  for  the  present  report  mere  collected 
as  part  of  the  LtlDC  management  consultation  process.  During 
management  consulting  visits  Csoliclted  by  commanders  of  Air 
Force  organizations)  all  military  and  civilian  personnel  present 
for  duty  uere  administered  the  DAP  in  group  settings.  Survey 
respondents  uere  promised  individual  anonymity.  No  one  from  the 
host  organization  handled  completed  surveys  at  any  time,  tlarrind 
personnel  ulth  spouses  in  the  local  area  uere  given  the  AFSS  to 
take  home  to  their  spouses.  Approximately  35^  of  the  spouses 
returned  the  completed  surveys  Cin  sealed  envelopes)  to  a  central 
collection  point.  After  approximately  5  ueeks  for  analysis,  the 
LhDC  consultants  returned  to  the  organization  to  provide  feedback 
to  the  commander.  Survey  results  uere  treated  in  a  confidential 
manner  betueen  LhDC  and  the  client  commander,  and  management 
action  plans  uere  usually  designed  to  resolve  problems 
discovered.  About  6  months  after  results  uere  fed  back,  LhDC 
consultants  returned  to  administer  the  DAP  again  to  assess 
attitudinal  changes  follouing  the  LhDC  intervention. 

The  data  from  AFSS  administrations  are  stored  in  tuo  separate 
computer  files,  providing  separate  data  bases.  One  is  a  linked 
file,  as  it  also  contains  members’  responses  to  the  DAP.  Each 
AFSS  response  sheet  is  linked  to  the  DAP  response  sheet  of  the 
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corresponding  service  member.  Only  matched  pairs  of  responses 
are  entered  into  this  linked  data  file.  The  other  data  file 
contains  AFS5  data  alorie,  with  an  accumulation  of  11,060  records. 
In  addition  to  the  15  demographic  questionnaire  items,  other 
demographics  collected  on  the  answer  ehaat  and  stored  on  each 
record  include  age  and  sex  of  the  respondent,  as  well  as  the 
member’s  personnel  category  and  grade. 

The  data  from  OAP  administrations  are  stored  in  a  cumulative 
data  base  containing  over  200,000  rscords.  In  addition  to  the  16 
demographic  questionnaire  items,  other  demographics  collected  on 
the  answer  sheet  and  stored  on  each  record  include  work  group 
code,  personnel  category  and  pay  grade,  age,  sex.  Air  Force 
Specialty  Code  CAFSC),  base,  and  major  command.  In  the  present 
study,  only  OAP  data  gathered  in  initial  Ci.e.,  pre-intervention) 
administrations  for  the  period  1  October  1361  to  10  September 
1S85  were  considered. 

Sub.lttCtS 

To  examine  the  attitudes  of  dual  military  member  couples, 
responses  to  the  AFSS  were  taken  from  the  data  base  to  form  two 
independent  groups:  military  spouses  of  Air  Force  members 
CniL-niL)  and  civilian  spouses  of  Air  Force  members  CCIO-niL) . 
Each  group  was  further  subdivided  into  spouses  of  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel.  Samols  sizes  for  the  groups  are 
indicated  in  Table  1.  Similarly,  responses  to  the  QAP  were  takan 
from  that  data  base  to  Form  two  independent  groups:  Air  Force 
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members  with  military  spousaa  CniL-MIL)  and  ftir  Force  members 
with  civilian  spouses  CniL-CIOl.  Each  of  these  tuo  groups 
contained  subgroups  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  members. 
Sample  sizes  for  these  groups  are  Indicated  in  Table  S. 


Table  1 

Sample  Sizes  of  Comparison  Groups,  AFSS 

Officers  Enlisted 


MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 


150 

2,008 


753 

5,680 


Table  2 

. Sample  Sizes  of  Comparison 

Groups ,  OAP 

Officers 

Enlisted 

MIL-MIL 

310 

6 , 245 

MIL-CIU 

8,362 

37 , 587 

The  data  base  for  the  AFSS  includas  data  from  30  bases  or 
organizations  in  3  major  commands.  The  data  base  for  the  DAT 
includes  data  from  over  72  bases  or  organizations  in  every  major 
command.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  neither  case  were  the 
installations  selected  to  be  reprBser,tative  of  the  Air  Force, 
Rather,  they  represent  opportunity  samples.  Therefore,  the 
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reader  Is  advised  that  Qenerallzations  to  the  Air  Force  must  be 
approached  ulth  caution.  However,  the  broad  representation  of 
different  commands  and  bases  leads  to  speculation  the  results  may 
be  oenerallzable  to  the  total  population  of  the  Air  Force,  at 
least  as  far  as  genera 1  attitudes  toward  the  Air  Force  and  Air 
Force  life  are  concerned.  In  any  case,  the  data  are 
representative  of  the  bases  at  which  they  were  collected,  and  the 
results  reflect  the  attitudes  of  a  significant  portion  of  Air 
Force  members  and  spouses. 

PracidurBa 

For  each  of  the  two  survey  instruments  employed,  the  results 
of  analyses  of  the  independent  groups  are  reported  in  separate 
comparisons.  In  each  case.  Comparison  1,  “Analysis  of 
Demographic  Information, ”  Is  provided  to  characterize  the  sample 
groups.  Comparison  d  compares  attltudlnal  data  for  the  groups  by 
personnel  category.  For  the  AFSS,  Comparison  2  (“Comparison  of 
Attitudes  of  nilltary  Spouses  to  those  of  Civilian  Spouses") 
compares  (a)  military  spouses  of  officers  to  civilian  spouses  of 
officers,  and  Cb)  military  spouses  of  enlisted  members  to 
civilian  spouses  of  enlisted  members.  For  the  GAP,  Comparison  2 
("Comparison  of  hembera  with  flllltery  Spouses  to  flembers  with 
Civilian  Spouses")  compares  (a)  officers  with  military  spouses  to 
officers  with  civilian  spouses,  and  (b)  enlisted  members  with 
military  spouses  to  enlisted  members  with  civilian  spouses.  The 
number  g,  shown  throughout  this  study,  is  the  total  number  of 


valid  responses  In  the  data  base  for  the  variable  or  key  factor 
being  examined.  Statistical  analyses  were  performed  using  the 
appropriate  procedures  contained  in  the  SPSS’^  User’s  Guide  CNie, 
1903) . 


For  each  survey,  two  independent  groups  were  extracted  from 
the  respective  data  bases  to  perform  this  analysis.  For  the 
AF5S,  group  one  consisted  of  military  respondents  whose  spouses 
were  military  members  CtllL-niL).  It  was  further  subdivided  by 
personnel  category  (l.e.,  spouses  of  officers  and  spouses  of 
enlisted  personnel).  The  second  group  was  composed  of  civilian 
respondents  whose  spouses  were  military  members  CCIU-MIL).  The 
group  was  further  subdivided  by  personnel  category  of  the  member. 
For  the  GAP,  group  one  consisted  of  Air  Force  members  whose 
spouses  were  military  members  (hIL-niL).  The,  second  group  was 
composed  of  Air  Force  members  whose  spouses  were  civilians 
ChlL-CIU).  Each  group  was  further  subdivided  by  personnel 
category.  The  SPSS subprogram  ’’Crosstabs”  was  used  to  analyze 
21  demographic  categories  for  the  AFSS  and  IS  for  the  SAP. 


For  this  analysis,  the  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the 
independent  groups  described  above  were  compared  For  each  of  the 
surveys.  Two-tailed  ^-tests  were  performed  to  discern  any 
attitudinal  differences  between  group?  within  each  personnel 
category.  The  level  of  significance  For  all  t-tests  was 
alpha  =.05.  An  F-test  was  performed  to  test  the  assumption 


of  equal  variances  in  the  comparison  B^^oups.  Where  appropriate, 
t-tests  for  unequal  variance  groups  were  used.  These  procedures 
were  followed  to  identify  variables  in  which  data  for  hlL-fllL 
respondents  varied  Bignif  icantlg  from  data  for  C{U-t1IL 
respondents  Cin  the  case  of  the  AFSS)  or  from  data  for  niL-CIU 
respondents  Cin  the  case  of  the  DAP). 

For  the  AFS5,  56  separate  comparisons  were  made.  The  results 
are  grouped  into  the  Following  IE  factors  and  two  items  which 
relate  family  and  organizational  attitudes. 

1.  Identification  with  the  Air  Force.  Assesses  the  degree 
of  commitment  to  the  Air  Force. 

S .  Job  Benefits  as  a  Retention  Influence.  Measures  the 
degree  to  which  items  such  as  job  security,  retirement,  and 
medical  benefits  are  perceived  to  affect  retention. 

3.  TDY  Attitudes.  Evaluates  the  perceived  effects  of  TOY 
frequency  and  duration  on  family  life. 

4 .  Satisfaction/Prestioe  as  a  Retention  Influence.  Assesses 
the  degree  to  which  job  satisfaction  and  prestige  affect  career 
intentions. 

5.  Recreational  Facilities.  Measures  the  overall  level  of 
satisfaction  with  such  base  recreational  facilities  as  the 
recreation  center,  library,  auto  hobby  shop,  and  bowling  center. 

6.  Identification  with  Job.  Evaluates  the  perception  of  the 
desirability  and  usefulness  of  the  respondent's  spouse’s  Air 
Force  job. 


7.  Servlcoa — Beale  No^a.  Aaaeaaaa  the  level  of  aatlaf ac¬ 
tion  with  auch  baae  aervlcea  aa  the  exchange,  commiaeary,  open 
meaa,  child  care,  and  medical  care. 

B.  Time  Preaaure.  Ileaeuree  the  perception  of  the 
reapondent’a  apouaea* a  job-related  atreaa  and  the  time  devoted  to 
the  Air  Force  job,  and  their  effecta  on  family  life. 

9.  Patriotiam  aa  a  Career  Influence.  Evaluates  the 
reapondent’a  attitude  toward  patriotiam  aa  a  career  influence,  as 
well  aa  the  reapondent’a  perception  of  the  spouse ’a  attitude 
toward  aame. 

10.  Deaire  for  Information  About  Job.  Aaaeeses  the 
perceived  importance  placed  on  keeping  informed  about  the  Air 
Force  in  general  and  the  reapondent’a  epouse’s  job  Jn  particular. 

11.  Protoco 1 / Preat ipe .  Ileaaurea  the  perceived  importance  of 
atatus  and  prestige  as  a  career  influence,  as  well  as  the 
perception  of  importance  of  respondent’s  participation  in  the 
spouse’s  caredr. 

12.  tledical  Care.  Evaluates  the  perceived  Impact  of  medical 
and  dental  benefits  on  career  intention. 

13.  AF55  Item  »31 — Effect  of  PCS  doves.  Assesses  the 
perceived  effect  of  PCS  moves  on  family  life  and  retention. 

14 .  AFSS  Item  #32 — Sensitivity  of  AF  Leaders.  Measures  the 
degree  to  which  respondents  perceive  AF  leaders  to  be  sensitive 
to  family  needs. 

See  Appendix  A  for  the  items  from  the  AFSS  which  comprise 


these  factors. 


For  tha  OAP,  21  comparisons  were  made.  The  results  are 
grouped  into  the  Following  four  areas  of  organizational 
functioning . 

1.  Work  Itself.  Deals  with  the  task  prop«rrties 
C technologies!  and  environmental  conditions  of  the  job; 
oieaaures  perceptions  of  task  characteristics. 

g.  Job  Enrichment.  Measures  the  degree  to  which  the  job 
itself  is  interesting,  meaningful,  challenging,  and 
responsible. 

3.  Mork  Group  Procesu .  Assesses  the  effectiveness  of 
supervisors  and  the  process  of  accomplishing  the  work. 

4.  hlork  Group  Output.  Measures  task  performance,  group 
development,  and  effects  of  the  work  situation  on  group 
oiembars.  Assesses  perceptions  of  quality  and  quantity  of  task 
performance,  along  with  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  Job. 

See  Appendix  B  for  the  factors  and  items  From  the  DAP 
survey  which  comprise  these  areas . 

The  next  chapter  presents  tha  results  of  these  demographic 
and  attitudinal  analyses. 
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Chapter  Four 


fii 


RESULTS 

This  chapter  provides  the  results  of  the  data  analyses  as 
described  in  Chapter  Three.  The  first  section  addresses  the 
demooraphic  information  provided  on  the  AFSS  responses.  The  next 
section  contains  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  results  for  the  IB 
attitudinal  factors  and  tuo  separate  items  measured  by  the 
survey.  The  third  section  addresses  the  demographic  Information 
provided  on  the  OhP  survey  responses.  The  final  section  contains 
a  comparative  analysis  of  the  results  for  the  four  areas  of 
organizational  functioning  into  uthich  the  OhP  attitudinal  factors 
were  grouped . 

PFS5  Comparison  1.  ftnalusis  of  Demooraphic  Information 
Tables  C-1  through  C-19,  Appendix  C,  provide  detailed 
descriptive  information  about  members  of  dual  military  couples 
(fllL-fllL)  who  have  responded  to  the  AFSS,  The  typical  responding 
military  spouse  of  an  officer  is  equally  likely  to  be  a  male  or 
female,  and  is  white,  between  B6  and  35  years  of  age,  married 
between  1  and  6  years.  Over  5B^  have  no  children;  3B^  hold 
advanced  degrees.  Over  half  of  the  fllL-niL  respondents’  officer 
spouses  have  fewer  than  B  years  in  service.  These  couples 
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typical lu  have  IS  to  36  months  on  station,  and  have  bouflht  a 
residence  off  base. 

The  typical  responding  military  spouse  of  an  enlisted  member 
is  equally  likely  to  be  a  male  or  female,  and  is  white,  botueer 
SI  and  30  years  of  age,  married  between  1  and  B  years. 
Fifty-nine  percent  have  children;  over  have  at  least  soma 

college  education.  Over  60%  of  the  niL-niL  respondents*  enlisted 
spouses  have  fewer  than  8  years  in  service.  These  couples 
typically  have  IS  to  36  months  on  station,  and  are  either  buying 
or  renting  a  residence  off  base. 

AFSS  Comparison  S.  Bnalusis  of  ftttitudinal  Responses 
Tables  E-1  and  E-S,  Appendix  E,  provide  detailed  information 
about  the  work/family  attitudes  of  members  of  dual  military 
couples  cniL-IIILl  who  have  responded  to  the  AFSS.  Significant 
differences  were  found  betwepn  these  individua.' s  and  civilian 
spouses  of  military  members  (CIO-niL).  These  differences  are 
presented  by  personnel  category. 

niiitaru  Spouses  of  QFficBr3_v3.  Civilian  5pou3.Ba... pf  OffiCBxa 

nilltary  spouses  of  officers  CMIL-rilL)  were  found  to  be 
significantly  different  from  civilian  spouses  of  officers 
CCIU-niLD  on  4  of  the  IS  factors  considered  for  this  analysis 
Csee  Table  3).  First,  they  showed  less  identification  with  their 
spouses*  jobs.  Next,  they  perceived  both  job  benefits  and 
patriotism  as  having  less  influence  on  their  spouses’  career 
intentions.  Finally,  they  were  more  concerned  about  the  pressure 
under  which  their  spouses  worked,  and  its  effects  on  family  life. 
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Table  3 


Slgnlf leant  AttitudinaJ  Dlffersnces 

nilltaru  Spouses  of  Officers 
vs. 

Civilian  Spouses  of  Officers,  AFSS 


Mean 

MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

Identification  With  Job 

5.26 

5.57 

Job  Benefits  as 

a  Retention  Influence 

5.11 

5.38 

Patriotism  as  a 

Career  Influence 

4.79 

5.12 

Time  Pressure 

5.29 

5.02 

Mllitaru  Spouses  of 

Enlisted  Members  vs. 

ClvUiOP _ 

Spouses  of 

Snlistsd  ng.mbsrs 

Military  spouses  of  enlisted  members  (MIL-MIL)  were  found  to 
be  significantly  different  from  civilian  spouses  of  enlisted 
members  (CIU-MIL)  on  S  of  the  12  factors  considered  for  this 
analysis  (see  Table  4).  The  first  three  of  these  mirror  three  of 
the  differences  found  in  the  officer  comparison.  The  military 
spouses  showed  less  identification  with  their  spouses’  jobs,  and 
perceived  both  job  benefits  and  patriotism  as  having  less 
influence  on  their  spouses’  career  intentions.  Six  additional 
differences  were  found  in  the  enlisted  comparison.  First,  the 
military  spouses  showed  less  Identification  With  the  Air  Force. 


At  the  same  time,  they  indicated  more  interest  in  being  informed 
about  the  Air  Force.  They  also  reported  less  satisfaction  uiith 
on-baSe  services  providing  basic  needs,  to  include  medical  care, 
but  viewed  medical  care  as  having  less  effect  on  their  spouses’ 
career  intentions.  Additionally,  they  were  less  concerned  about 
the  effects  of  their  spouses’  TDYs  on  family  life  or  career 
intentions.  Finally,  they  viewed  status  and  prestige  as  having  a 
more  favorable  effect  upon  their  spouses’  career  intentions. 


Table  4 

Significant  Attitudlnal  Differences 

nilitary  Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 
vs. 

Civilian  Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members,  AFSS 


OftP  Comparison  1.  ftnaluals  oF  DemoaraDhlc  InFormatlpn 

Tables  D-1  through  D-19,  Appendix  D,  provide  detailed 
descriptive  information  about  members  of  dual  military  couples 
cniL-niL)  who  have  responded  to  the  OAP  survey.  The  typical 
responding  MIL-MIL  officer  is  equally  likely  to  be  a  male  or 
female,  and  is  uhite,  betuieen  SB  and  35  years  of  age.  Over  B5^ 
rave  feuier  than  B  years  in  service.  Ten  percent  are 
geographically  separated  from  their  member  spouses.  The  typical 
responding  MIL-MIL  officer  is  nonrated,  has  B  to  54  months  on 
station,  15  to  54  months  in  present  career  field,  and  1  to  15 
months  in  present  position.  More  than  33^  hold  advanced  degrees, 
and  the  same  percentage  have  completed  Intermediate  Service 
School.  More  than  58Js  are  supervisors,  and  415s  supervise  three 
or  more  people.  Over  505s  do  not  write  performance  reports.  Over 
S75s,  indicate  they  either  will,  or  likely  will,  make  the  Air  Force 
a  career . 

The  typical  responding  MIL-MIL  enlisted  member  is  equally 
likely  to  be  a  male  or  female,  and  is  white,  between  51  and  30 
years  of  age.  Over  705s  have  fewer  than  B  years  in  service. 
Approximately  B5j  are  geographically  separated  from  their  member 
spouses.  The  typical  responding  MIL-MIL  enlisted  member  is 
nonrated,  has  B  to  54  months  on  station,  15  to  54  months  in 
present  career  Field,  and  1  to  15  months  in  present  position. 
More  than  57!s  have  at  least  some  college  education.  Forty-two 
percent  have  completed  as  Far  as  NCD  Phase  1  or  Phase  5  in  their 
Professional  Military  Education.  More  than  395s  are  supervisors, 
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not 


and  over  205s  supervise  three  or  more  people.  Over  B55s  do 
write  performance  reports.  Fiftytwo  percent  indicate  they 
either  will,  or  likely  will,  make  the  flir  Force  a  career. 

DflP  Comparison  2.  ftnalusia  of  flttitudinal  Responses 
Tables  F-1  and  F-2,  Appendix  F,  provide  detailed  information 
about  the  attitudes  of  members  of  dual  military  couples  cmL-riIL> 
who  have  responded  to  the  OAP  survey.  Significant  differences 
were  found  between  these  individuals  and  members  with  civilian 
spouses  CniL-ClU) .  The  differences  are  discussed  by  personnel 
category . 

Officers  hlith  nilitaru  Spouses  vs.  Officers  With  Civilian  Spouses 
Officers  with  military  spouses  cniL-rilL)  were  found  to  be 
significantly  different  from  officers  with  civilian  spouses 
cniL-CIU)  on  16  of  the  21  OAP  factors  considered  for  this 
analysis  Csee  Table  5).  Of  the  IB,  the  MIL-niL  group  was  less 
positive  or  jvery  factor.  A  summary  by  main  area  follows. 

In  the  key  area  of  the  work  itself,  officers  with  military 
spouses  were  less  positive  regarding  Job  Performance  Goals,  Task 
Characteristics,  Task  Autonomy,  and  Job  Training.  They  also 
reported  their  jobs  required  more  Work  Repetition,  which  they  did 
not  view  favorably . 

In  the  Job  enrichment  area,  officers  with  military  spouses 
were  less  positive  regarding  the  Skill  Variety  required  by  their 
jobs.  They  also  reported  less  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
extent  of  Job  Feedback.  Finally,  they  Found  the  motivating 
potential  of  their  jobs  to  be  lower  than  did  their  counterparts. 
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Tabla  5 


Significant  Attltudinai  Differancoa 

Officers  Ulith  Military  Spouses 
vs. 

Officers  Uith  Civilian  Spouses,  OAP 


Mean 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

The  biork  Itself 

Job  Performance  Goals 

4.61 

4.76 

Task  Characteristics 

5.E8 

5.36 

' 

Task  Autonomy 

4. 46 

4,6a 

Job  Related  Training 

4.43 

4.71 

Uork  Repetition 

4.5H 

4.34 

Job  Enrichment 

Skill  Uariety 

s.ee 

s.sa 

Job  Feedback 

4.63 

4.93 

Job  Motivation  Index 

119. B3 

169.81 

Uork  Group  Process 

Uork  Support 

4.47 

4.50 

Management  Supervision 

5.06 

5.36 

Supervisory  Communications 

4.61 

4.90 

Organizational  Communications 

4.60 

4.94 

Uork  Group  Output 

Pride 

5.33 

5.54 

Ad vancemen t / Recogn i t i on 

4.46 

4.68 

General  Organizational  Climate  4.94 

5.87 

Perceived  Productivity 

5.71 

5.01 

The  uiork  group  process  area  elicited  less  positive  r'^sponses 
from  the  MIL-MIL  group  on  all  four  supporting  factors.  Hence, 
they  mere  less  satisfied  than  their  counterparts  with  Uork 
Support,  Management  and  Supervis'*  on,  the  Supervisory 
Communications  Climate,  and  the  Organizational  Communications 
Climate. 

The  final  area,  work  group  output,  found  the  MIL-MIL  group 
less  favorable  on  four  of  the  five  contributing  factors. 
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These 


included  pride  in  their  uork,  awareness  oF  advancement  and 
recognition,  and  overall  perception  of  their  organizational 
environment.  They  were  also  less  positive  about  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  eFFiciency  oF  the  work  generated  by  their  work 
groups . 

Enlisted  Hembers  With  flilitaru  Soouses  vs.  Enlisted  flembers  With 
Civilian  Spouses 

Enlisted  members  with  military  spouses  CI1IL-riIL5  were  found 
to  be  significantly  different  from  enlisted  members  with  civilian 
spouses  cniL-CIOD  on  SO  of  the  SI  OAP  factors  considered  for  this 
analysis  (see  Table  6).  Of  the  SO,  the  MIL-MIL  group  was  less 
positive  =n  19  factors.  The  twentieth  factor  showed  the  MIL-MIL 
group  having  a  greater  desire  For  job  enrichment,  but  was  not  a 
measure  of  job  perceptions.  A  summary  by  main  area  follows. 

In  the  area  of  the  work  itself,  enlisted  members  with 
military  spouses  were  less  positive  regarding  Job  Performance 
Goals,  Task  Characteristics,  Task  Autonomy,  and  Job  Training, 
they  also  showed  leas  desire  for  easy  or  repetitive  tasks,  but 
reported  their  Jobs  required  more  of  those  tasks. 

In  the  job  enrichment  area,  the  enlisted  members  were  less 
positive  about  the  Skill  Uariety  and  Task  Identity  required  by 
their  jobs.  They  also  showed  less  positive  attitudes  toward  the 
extent  of  Job  Feedback,  and  the  motivating  potential  of  their 
jobs.  However,  they  reported  a  greater  need  than  did  their 
counterparts  for  such  job  enrichment  characteristics  as  autonomy, 
personal  growth,  and  use  of  skills. 
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Table  6 


Significant  Attitudinal  DiFFererces 

Enlisted  Members  With  Military  Spouses 

vs. 

Enlisted  Members  With  Civilian  Spouses,  bAF 


Mean 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

The  Work  Itself 

■ 

Job  Performance  Goals 

H.71 

4.80 

Task  Characteristics 

5.04 

5.15 

Task  Autonomy 

3.BB 

4. OS 

Desired  Repetitive/Easy  Tasks 

3.09 

3.17 

Job  Related  Training 

4. SB 

4.5B 

Work  Repetition 

5.31 

5.09 

Job  Enrichment 

Skill  Uariety 

4. 48 

4.79 

Task  Identity 

5.09 

5.14 

Job  Feedback 

4.79 

4.84 

Job  Motivation  Index 

100  B4 

108.57 

Need  for  Enrichment 

5.B1 

5.58 

Work  Group  Process 

Work  Support 

4.49 

4.53 

Management  Supervision 

4.BB 

4.94 

Supervisory  Communications 

4.33 

4.55 

Organtzationel  Communications 

4.BS 

4.4B 

Work  Group  Dutput 

Pride 

4.8B 

5.00 

Advancement /Recognition 

4. SB 

4.40 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 

4. 89 

5.03 

General  Organizational  Climate 

4. SI 

4.5S 

Perceived  Productivity 

5.39 

5.54 

The  enlisted  members  with  military  spouses  showed  less 
Favorable  attitudes  toward  all  Four  factors  constituting  the  work 
group  process  area.  That  is,  they  were  less  satisfied  than  their 
counterparts  with  Work  Support,  Management  and  Supervision, 
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Supervisory  Communications 
Communications  Climate. 


Climate, 


and  Organizational 


The  final  area,  uork  group  output,  found  the  enlisted  niL-niL 
group  less  favorable  on  all  five  of  the  factors.  These  included 
pride  in  their  uork,  auareness  of  advancement  and  recognition, 
job  satisfaction,  and  overall  perceptions  of  their  organizational 
environment.  They  uere  also  less  positive  about  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  efficiency  of  the  uork  generated  by  their  uork 
groups . 

The  foregoing  sections  shou  the  members  of  dual  military 
couples  had  significantly  different  uork/family  attitudes  from 
those  of  the  larger  group  of  members  married  to  civilians.  In 
most  cases,  these  differences  reflect  less  favorable  attitudes. 
The  next  chapter  discusses  these  differences. 


Chapter  Five 


DISCUSSION 

This  chapter  provides  an  interpretation  of  the  results 
presented  in  Chapter  Four.  The  First  section  addresses  the  AFSS 
results.  In  the  author's  opinion,  these  results  tend  to  show 
the  dual  militarg  respondents  to  be  somewhat  more  motivated  to 
achieve,  confident  of  their  ability,  and  frustrated  in  the 
achievement  of  their  potential.  The  second  section  addresses 
the  DAP  results.  These  are  interpreted  to  show  the  MIL-niL 
respondents  to  be  a  more  motivated  group  who  don't  feel  as 
sufficiently  challenged  in  their  work.  The  third  section 
addresses  the  relationship  of  these  results  to  three  prior 
research  efforts . 

IntsrprstatiQn  of  PF55  Results 
Demographic  Differences 

There  are  five  demographic  differences  between  the  dual 
military  member  couples  and  the  couples  with  a  civilian  spouse 
that  are  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  in  interpreting  the  AFS5 
results. 

The  first  of  these  differences  is  gender  of  the  respondent. 
In  the  niL-rilL  group,  a  respondent  is  nearly  equally  likely  to 
he  male  or  female  C545i  male,  4B5s  Female).  This  contrasts 
significantly  with  the  CIU-HIL  group  in  which  3?s  of  the 


respondents  are  male  and  97%  are  female.  Hence,  a  strong  female 
influence  on  the  responses  of  the  CIU-hIL  group  as  a  whole  can 
be  expected. 

The  second  distinguishing  factor  is  time  in  service.  In  the 
niL-hlL  group,  over  76%  in  the  officer  category  and  over  00%  in 
the  enlisted  category  have  fewer  than  12  years  in  the  Air  Force. 
This  represents  a  distinct  difference  from  the  CIU-niL  group,  in 
which  approximately  half  of  the  respiondents  in  each  personnel 
category  have  fewer  than  12  years  in  the  Air  Force.  (This 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  shortcoming  of  the  opportunity  sample, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  fqict  that  most  of  the 
married  women  in  the  service  are  in  the  lower  officer  and 
enlisted  grades.)  It  is  fair  to  assume,  then,  members  of  the 
niL-rilL  group  are  less  likely  to  have  made  career  decisions. 

The  third  factor  is  spouse  ,  employment  status.  By 
definition,  all  AFSS  fllL-fllL  respondents  have  full-time 
employment  Ci.e.,  they  are  active  duty  military).  This 
contrasts  significantly  with  the  Ciy-hlL  group,  in  which  fewer 
than  20%  of  the  officers*  spouses  and  fewer  than  26%  of  the 
enlisted  members'  spouses  work  full  time.  It  is  fair  to  assume, 
then,  hlL-niL  couples  are  likely  to  have  more  discretionary 
income. 

Fourth,  the  educational  level  of  the  respondents  varies 
between  the  groups.  In  the  officer  category,  32%  of  the  MIL- MIL 
respondents  have  advanced  degrees,  as  compared  to  9%  in  the 
CIU-fllL  group.  In  the  enlisted  category,  over  66%  of  the 


niL-fllL  respondents  have  some  colleoe,  as  compared  to  feuer  than 
45%  in  the  CIU-MIL  proup. 


Finally,  the  number  of  couples  uiith  no  children  varies 
botuieen  the  groups.  Over  half  of  the  officer  dual  military 
member  couples  have  no  children,  uhile  that  proportion  is  less 
than  one  quarter  in  the  couples  uith  a  civilian  spouse.  In  the 
enlisted  catepory,  41%  r>f  the  dual  military  member  couples  are 
childless  as  compared  to  25%  of  the  couples  uith  a  civilian 
spouse . 

These  five  demopraphic  differences  may  have  significant 
bearing  upon  the  variations  in  attitudinal  responses  betueen  the 
comparison  groups,  which  are  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
Attitudinal  Differences 

Identification  with  Spouse’s  Job.  In  both  officer  and 
enlisted  categories,  niL-|1IL  respondents  showed  significantly 
less  identification  with  their  spouses’  jobs  than  did  CIU-niL 
respondents.  Particularly,  they  didn’t  believe  their  spouses’ 
abilities  were  as  fully  used  in  their  Jobs  or  that  their  spouses 
Felt  as  positive  about  their  contributions  to  their  jobs.  They 
expressed  more  desire  for  their  spouses  to  change  jobs  within 
the  Air  Force.  The  author  interprets  these  sentiments  as 
reflecting  the  frustrations  of  well-educated,  motivated  people 
whose  jobs  don’t  allow  achievement  of  potential.  They  Further 
indicate  a  belief,  however,  that  the  Air  Force  does  have 
Fulfilling  jobs  to  offer;  it’s  Just  a  matter  of  getting  one. 
Contributing  to  their  frustrations  could  be  the  join  spouse 
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assignment  procedures.  Although  these  procedures  are  not 
designed  to  be  limiting  in  nature  (other  than  that  niL-niL 
couples  cannot  serve  remote  tours  together,  nor  can  either 
member  supervise  the  other!,  either  one  or  both  members  may  have 
to  take  a  less  than  desirable  job  in  order  that  they  be  assigned 
together . 

Job  Benefits  as  a  Retention  Influence.  In  both  officer  and 
enlisted  categories,  this  factor  was  rated  lower  by  the  MIL-MIL 
respondents.  Particularly,  they  saw  mediOal/dental  benefits, 
Job  security,  and  retirement  as  having  less  impact  on  a  career 
decision.  The  author  interprets  these  results  as  reflecting  the 
sentiments  of  intelligent,  motivated  individuals  who  are  driven 
more  by  the  need  to  achieve  and  be  productive  in  a  worthwhile 
Job.  These  individuals  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  find 
employment  elsewhere  when  and  if  they  become  sufficiently 
dissatisfied.  Their  relatively  higher  levels  of  discretionary 
income  may  be  a  factor  here,  in  that  lower  order  needs  may  be 
less  of  an  issue  than  with  CIU-MIL  couples  with  less  spending 
power.  While  it  is  likely  career  decisions  have  not  yet  been 
made,  those  eventual  decisions  are  more  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  higher  needs  than  job  benefits  than  is  the  case  with  CIU-MIL 
couples. 

Patriotism  as  a  Career  Influence.  This  factor  elicited 
lower  ratings  by  the  MIL-MIL  respondents  than  by  their  civilian 
counterparts  in  both  officer  and  enlisted  categories.  The 
author  proposes  these  respondents,  by  virtue  of  their  education 
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and  selF-conf Idence,  are  more  driven  by  needs  and  desires  to 
achieve  and  are  not  as  locked  into  Air  Force  careers  for  their 
fulfillment.  As  in  the  case  with  job  benefits,  patriotism 
probably  uicn't  be  as  great  an  influence  when  the  MIL-HIL  couples 
make  their  career  decisions. 

Time  Pressure.  An  attitudinal  difference  touard  time 
pressure  siirfaced  betueen  the  groups  in  the  officer  catego’*y . 
Particularly,  the  niL-niL  officer  respondents  reported  their 
spouses  to  be  under  more  pressure  as  a  result  of  the  job,  and  to 
have  duty  hours  more  disruptive  to  family  life.  The  author 
interprets  these  sentiments  as  reflecting  the  frustrations  of 
individuals  uorklng  long,  hard  hours,  particularly  uihen  their 
jobs  are  seen  as  not  alloulng  full  achievement  of  potential. 
These  frustrations  are,  perhaps,  compounded  by  the  higher 
likelihood  of  schedule  conflicts  in  tuo-career  families,  leaving 
the  niL-niL  respondents  with  less  opportunity  for  family 
togetherness  than  their  civilian  counterparts. 

Identification  Ulith  the  Air  Force.  An  attitudinal 
difference  touard  identification  with  the  Air  Force  was  evident 
between  the  comparison  groups’  enlisted  categories.  Although 
the  n I L~ri I L  enlisted  respondents  reported  they  would  recommend 
the  Air  Force  as  a  career,  they  gave  the  Air  Force  leas  credit 
for  trying  to  make  service  life  attractive.  They  were  also  less 
sure  they  wanted  their  spouses  to  choose  Air  Force  careers,  and 
indicated  more  potential  to  be  happier  if  their  spouses 
performed  the  same  jobs  as  civilians.  The  author  interprets 
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these  results  as  reflecting  a  stranger  belief  on  the  part  of 
these  couples  that  the  Air  Force  is  not  doing  all  it  could  to 
make  tnilitary  service  a  good  career.  The  greater  possibility  of 
family  separation  and  schedule  conflicts  faced  by  dual  military 
member  couples  may  contribute  to  this  belief. 

Services — Basic  Needs.  The  difference  betuieen  the  enlisted 
categories*  responses  on  level  of  satisfaction  uith  base 
services  tracks  with  the  preceding  factor.  The  enlisted  niL-HIL 
respondents  showed  significantly  less  satisfaction  with  these 
services  than  did  their  civilian  counterparts.  This  parallels 
the  author’s  belief  these  couples  are  more  likely  to  see  the  Air 
Force  as  not  doing  all  it  could  to  make  the  service  a  good  place 
to  work.  It  could  also  reflect  the  likelihood  the  MIL-niL 


couples  have  more  knowledge  of.  access  to,  and  financial  ability 
to  use  off-base  services.  Additionally,  since  niL-niL 
respondents  are  less  likely  to  have  children,  their  lower 
frequency  of  use  of  dependent  services  Ce.g.,  child  care, 
medical,  and  dental!  might  affect  their  responses. 

Medical  Care .  Lower  satisfaction  with  medical  care  on  the 
part  of  the  enlisted  MIL-MIL  respondents  tracks  with  the  results 
for  the  two  preceding  factors.  Additionally,  these  respondents 
viewed  the  quality  of  medical  care  as  having  less  effect  on  a 
career  decision.  The  author  views  this  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  officer  MIL-MIL  response  to  job  benefits  as  a  career 
Influence.  Again,  these  MIL-MIL  respondents  are  intelligent  and 
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and  be  productive.  They  are  confident  of  their  ability  to  Find 
employment  elaeuihere  uhen  and  if  they  become  sufficiently 
dissatisfied.  Additionally,  their  higher  discretionary  incomes, 
which  allow  other  avenues  for  fulfilling  medical  needs,  may  tend 
to  lessen  their  perceptions  of  the  importance  of  this  factor. 
While  it  is  likely  in  these  cases  that  career  decisions  F  v.'  not 
yet  been  made,  higher  needs,  rather  '  than  the  quality  uf  Air 
Force  medical  care,  will  probably  have  more  influence  on  those 
eventual  decisions. 

TDY  Attitudes.  The  less  negative  responses  toward  family 
inconvenience  as  a  result  of  spouses’  TDYs  by  enlisted  MIL- MIL 
respondents  are  seen  by  the  author  as  reflecting  three  facts. 
First,  these  spouses  are  military  members  themselves  and,  as 
such,  are  more  aware  of  the  legitimate  need  for  TOY;  they  may  be 
more  willing  to  accept  TDY  as  a  fact  of  military  life.  Second, 
these  spouses,  in  addition  to  having  responsible  jobs  of  their 
own,  are  somewhat  better  educated  tnan  their  civilian 
counterparts.  Hence,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  independent  and 
better  able  to  cope  in  their  spouses’  absences.  Third,  since 
the  niL-rilL  respondents  are  less  likely  to  have  children,  TOY 
schedules  could  be  expected  to  have  less  negative  impact  on 
family  plans.  Overall,  the  niL-fllL  group  showed  what  could  be 
considered  a  more  objective  response  to  a  potentially  negative 
factor. 

Desire  for  Information  About  Job.  The  lower  ratings  of  the 
enlisted  MIL-fllL  respondents  toward  desire  For  information  about 
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their  spouses*  Jobs  must  be  vleued  In  light  of  two  component 
respor.ses.  First,  the  lower  importance  they  placed  on  k  lowing 
about  their  spouses'  jobs  should  be  seen  in  proper  perspective. 
These  respondents  have  full-time  military  jobs  of  their  own  with 
which  to  be  concerned  and  to  which  ^hey  must  devote  their  time 
and  effort;  the  majority  of  their  civilian  counterparts  are 
members  of  one-cureer  families.  ^Iso,  they  may  believe  they  are 
already  considerably  well-informed  about  their  spouses’  jobs  by 
virtue  of  their  own  military  status.  Second,  they  placed  higher 
Importance  on  being  informed  about  the  more  general  Air  Force 
role  and  mission.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  thip  reflects  the 
importance  these  respondents  place  on  being  informed  about  their 
organization — possibly  for  reasons  of  their  own  satisfaction  and 
career  progression . 

Protocol/Prestige .  The  final  significant  difference  between 
niL-fllL  and  Ciy-IIIL  couples  on  the  AFSS  surfaced  in  the  enlisted 
category.  The  tllL-fllL  respondents  were  more  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  status  and  prestige  of  an  Air  Force  Job  than  were 
the  Ciy-HIL  respondents.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  this 
sentiment  may  reflect  the  somewhat  higher  standard  of  living 
presumably  attained  by  the  two-paycheck  niL-rilL  group. 
Additionally,  the  fllL-fllL  respondents  saw  their  participation  as 
being  more  important  to  their  spouses’  promotion  potential  than 
did  their  civilian  counterparts.  The  author  sees  this  as 
stemming  from  a  clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  military 
members  of  the  importance  of  commitment  and  the  "total  person" 
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concept  to  achievlnQ  promotion  potential  in  the  Air  Force. 

in  sum,  the  author  interprets  the  AF5S  results  as  shouing 
the  fllL-niL  respondents  to  be  more  driven  by  the  need  to  achieve 
and  be  productive,  less  motivated  by  tangible  benefits,  more 
Frustrated  in  achievement  of  their  potential,  and  more  confident 
of  their  ability  to  find  employment  elseuihere  uihen  and  if 
sufficiently  dissatisfied,  as  compared  uith  the  CIU-hlL  group. 
Additionally,  the  enlisted  niL-rilL  respondents  are  more  affected 
by  the  pressures  of  military  jobs  and  less  satisfied  that  the 
Air  Force  is  doing  all  it  could  to  make  the  service  a  worthwhile 
career,  as  compared  with  the  ClU-hlL  group.  The  OAP  results  are 
consistent  with  these  interpretations. 

Interpretation  of  OAP  Results 
Demooraphic  Differences 

As  with  the  AFSS,  there  are  demographic  differences  between 
the  comparison  groups  that  bear  note.  For  the  OAP,  there  are 
Four  such  differences. 

Gender  of  the  respondent  represents  the  First  major 
distinction.  In  the  niL-HIL  group,  a  respondent  is  nearly 
equally  likely  to  be  male  or  female  (495;  male,  515;  Female). 
This  contrasts  significantly  with  the  hlL-CIO  group  in  which  97*. 
of  the  respondents  are  male  and  35;  are  female.  Hence,  there  may 
be  a  very  strong  male  influence  on  the  responses  of  the  HIL-CIU 
group . 

The  next  important  difference  is  age  of  the  respondent. 
Over  half  of  the  officers  in  the  (IIL-MIL  group  are  age  30  or 
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under,  while  fewer  than  one  third  of  the  fllL-CIU  officers  are 
age  30  or  under.  Similarly,  over  half  of  the  enlisted,  members 
in  the  IIIL-tllL  group  are  age  85  or  ur.der,  while  only  .  about  one 
third  of  the  niL-CIU  enlisted  members  are  age  85  or  under. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  difference  in  age  yields  a 
corresponding  difference  in  another  demographic — time  in 
service.  In  the  niL-hlL  group,  over  08%  of  the  officers  and 
over  BB%  of  the  enlisted  respondents  have  fewer  than  18  years  in 
service.  This  represents  a  distinct  difference  from  the  niL-ClU 
group,  in  which  approximately  half  of  the  officers  and  63%  of 
the  enlisted  respondents  have  fewer  than  18  years  in  the  Air 
Force.  Again,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  the  MIL-niL  respondents 
are  less  likely  to  have  made  career  decisions. 

Finally,  there  is  a  difference'  between  the  comparison  groups 
in  educational  level,  with  the  hlL-ClU  group  somewhat  more 
highly  educated  overall.  However,  this  is  most  likely  a 
function  of  the  age  difference  between  the  groups,  and  adds 
little  to  the  interpretation  of  thn  results. 

Attitudinal  Differences 

Since  the  attitudinal  differences  between  the  comparison 
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groups  all  point  in  the  same  direction,  there  is  little  to  be 
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gained  by  going  through  them  factor  by  factor.  It  is  certainly 
instructive  to  point  out,  however,  the  rUL-hlL  respondents’ 
views  were  always  less  positive  where  there  was  a  significant 
difference  (and  80  of  the  81  factors  evaluated  showed 
significant  differences  between  the  groups^. 
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On  the  uhole,  the  results  sham  the  niL-MIL  respondents  Found 
their  jobs  less  demanding,  less  productive,  and  less  rewarding 
than  did  their  HIL-CIU  counterparts.  It  is  no  surprise,  then, 
they  reported  having  less  pride  in  their  Jobs.  In  the  enlisted 
category,  a  greater  need  for  job  enrichment  also  surfaced  in  the 
HIL-niL  group.  There  are  several  possible  interpretations  of 
the  trend  that  emerged, in  the  results.  One  is  the  military 
members  married  to  other  military  members  represent  a  group  of 
uncommitted  malcontents  without  whom  the  Air  Force  would 
probably  be  better  off.  A  second  interpretation,  .  espoused  by 
the  author,  is  perhaps  more  in  line  with  the  AF5S  results. 
According  to  that  interpretation,  the  responding  dual  military 
members  are  com,<etent,  motivated  individuals  who  don’t  feel 
sufficiently  challenged  in  their  jobs.  Problems  associated  with 
join  spouse  assignments,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  section, 
may  have  a  considerable  impact.  In  either  case,  it  appears  the 
group  as  a  whole  is  not  as  well-adjusted  to  its  Air  Force 
environment  as  is  the  group  of  military  members  with  civilian 
spouses.  If  the  author’s  interpretation  is  closer  to  the  truth, 
then  the  Air  Force  may  be  about  to  lose  some  valuable  members. 

The  author’s  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  two 
surveys  tends  to  support  the  Following  observation  of  William 
Hauser  (13S5J:  ”.  .  .  there  appears  a  correlation  between 
executives’  ability  and  their  propensity  to  be  half  of  a  ’two 
paycheck  marriage.’  If  this  is  so  in  the  military  as  well,  then 
a  disproportionate  exodus  of  the  more  ’modern’  officers  and 
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their  wives  may  be  happening  right  now”  Cp.  100).  It  is  useful 


to  keep  in  mind,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  that  the  niL-niL 
respondents  are  generally  younger  and  have  less  time  in  service 
than  is  the  case  with  their  civilian  counterparts.  This  could 
make  them  less  committed  to  begin  with,  and  may  color  their 
responses.  Still,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  the  survey  responses 
indicate  attitudinal  differences  between  the  groups  that  cannot 
be  explained  away  quite  that  simply . 

Relationship  to  Prior  Research 
Results  of  this  study  bear  some  relationship  to  three 
previous  research  efforts.  Houk  C19B0)  hypothesized  that 
families  with  both  members  in  the  military  are  more  satisfied 
with  Air  Force  life  than  those  with  a  civilian  spouse.  While 
her  fir.dlngs  were  inconclusive,  the  results  of  this  study  tend 
to  refute  the  hypothesis — particularly  in  the  case  of  the  DAP 
results.  Also,  Williams’  C137B)  research  in  the  1970s  predicted 
dual  military  member  couples  were  less  likely  to  have  children, 
and  more  likely  to  tolerate  lengthy  separations  for  career 
purposes.  The  demographic  and  attitudinal  results  of  this  study 
support  his  predictions.  Finally,,  the  Beeson  C19B5)  study 
purported  a  concept  of  ’’homogeneity,”  whereby  those  Families 
whose  needs  are  best  met  by  the  military  lifestyle  remain  in, 
and  the  others  separate  from  the  service  at  an  early 
opportunity.  The  net  result  is  a  relatively  homogeneous  group 
of  families,  highly  committed  to  the  military  lifestyle  and 
having  generally  low  work  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  wives. 
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Although  Beeson’s  research  specif  leal Ig  excluded  dual  military 
member  couples  From  consideration,  the  results  of  the  c  rent 
study  tend  to  support  his  conclusion.  Although  it  cannot 
necessarily  be  inferred  from  the  current  study  that  the 
competent,  motivated,  insufficiently  challenged  dual  military 
group  will  suffer  a  higher  attrition  rate  beyond  the  12-year 
period,  it  is  certainly  a  distinct  possibility.  In  fact,  in 
this  author’s  opinion,  that  is  exactly  uihat  will  happen. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  any  individual  uiho .  is 
dissatisfied  with  his  or  her  job,  given  a  good  chance  of  Finding 
another  one,  will  eventually  quit.  In  this  study,  dual  military 
member  couples  have  expressed  more  frustration  with  their 
inability  to  achieve  their  potential.  When  you  add  to  that 
their  relatively  higher  levels  of  education  and  confidence  in 
their  abilities,  their  probability  of  separation  from  the  Air 
Force  appears  higher.  The  next  chapter  will  provide  some 
recommendations  for  dealing  with  thxs  potential  problem. 
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Chapter  Six 


CONCLUSION  AND  RECOnriENDATIONS 
This  chapter  concludes  this  research  effort  uith  a  brief 
sumrrary  of  the  study  and  some  recommendations  by  the  author 
dealing  uith  dual  military  member  couples. 

Although  family  issues  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
military  interest  for  most  of  this  decade,  little  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  nontraditional  family  types.  The  intent  of  this 
study  has  been  to  '  help  fill  the  gap  by  looking  at  the 
uiork/family  attitudes  of  one  of  these  nontraditional  family 
types—the  dual  military  member  couple. 

Several  steps  mere  taken  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the 
study.  First,  current  research  and  theory  on  the  work/family 
interface  were  reviewed,  with  particular  attention  to  the  scarce 
research  on  dual  military  member  couples.  Next,  the  work/family 
attitudes  of  dual  military  member  couples  were  compared  to  those 
of  couples  with  civilian  spouses  using  responses  to  two  survey 
instruments;  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Spouse  Survey  and  the 
Organizational  Assessment  Package.  Third,  significant 

attitudinal  differences  between  the  groups  were  determined  using 
standard  inferential  statistics  at  the  S5*-i  confidence  level. 
Results  of  the  analyses  showed  members  of  dual  military  couples 
to  have,  in  general,  lees  positive  attitudes  toward  the  Air 


Force  than  was  the  case  with  the  comparison  group.  Theg  showed 
iess  satisfaction  with  on-b*JSB  services,  more  frustration  with 
their  jobs  and  work  environment,  and  less  tendency  to  be 
influenced  in  career  decisions  by  Job  benefits  or  patriotism. 

These  attitudinal  differences  were  discussed  in  light  of  the 
demographic  differences  between  the  groups  Ci.e.,  the  dual 
military  couple  respondents  were  more  evenly  divided  between 
male  and  female,  more  highly  educated,  younger,  had  less  time  in 
service,  and  were  less  likely  to  have  children).  The  author's 
resulting  interpretatlcn  characterizes  members  of  dual  military 
couples  as  more  motivated  to  achieve,  more  confident  of  their 
abilities,  and  more  frustrated  at  not  achieving  their  potential 
in  their  Jobs  than  is  the  case  with  the  comparison  group.  The 
author  further  projects  these  characteristics  Increase  the 
probability  of  a  high  attrition  rate  among  dual  military  member 
couples.  Since  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  Air  Force  would 
prefer  not  to  lose  these  members,  the  question  becomes,  what  can 
or  should  be  done? 

Although  there  is  no  simple  answer,  the  author  offers  a  feu 
recommendations: 

1.  As  was  suggested  by  both  Oansby  C1SB4)  and  Beeson 
(1305),  Air  Force  agencies  should  continue  to  encourage  research 
on  the  uork/family  interface,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
nontraditional  family  types  such  as  dual  military  member 
touples.  Current  research  is  scant,  and  many  questions  remain 


unansuered.  OF  particular  interest  should  be  determining  the 
Factors  that  inFluence  their  career  decisions. 

S.  Air  Force  researchers  should  Follow  up  this  eFFort  with 
a  study  oF  uork/Family  attitudes  by  gander — using  the  AF55  and 
□AP  data  bases.  In  this  study,  the  dual  military  respondents 
were  compared  with  a  predominantly  Female  group  on  the  AFS5,  a<,d 
with  a  predominantly  male  group  on  the  OAP.  It  might  be 
enlightening  to  concentrate  on  the  eFFect  oF  gender  on  such 
attitudes . 

3.  The  Military  Personnel  Center  should  consider  comparing 
the  evaluations  and  training  reports  oF  members  oF  dual  military 
couples  with  those  oF  members  married  to  civilians.  Based 
partly  on  their  expressed  desire  For  more  challenging  jobs,  the 
author  characterizes  the  Former  as  being  more  motivated.  Such  a 
comparison  could  shed  more  light  on  this  distinction. 

4.  As  suggested  by  Oansby  C1SB4D,  Air  Force  leaders  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  to  seek  ways  to  improve  military 
Family  liFe.  The  special  needs  and  constraints  oF  dual  military 
member  couples,  as  well  as  those  oF  single  parent  Families, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  designing  such  base 
services  as  dependent  medical  care  and  child  care. 

5.  In  working  join  spouse  assignments,  Air  Force  personnel 
specialists  should  be  encouraged  to  be  receptive  to  the  specific 
desires  of  dual  military  member  couples.  Granted,  the  needs  of 
the  Air  Force  m,jst  come  First.  However,  assignment  personnel 
should  not  assume  either  spouse  places  his  or  her  career  second 


ta  the  cither’s,  or  that  family  separations  are  unacceptable. 

6.  Air  Force  leaders  should  reevaluate  the  concept  of  the 
duties  of  the  "commander's  uilfe."  Commanders  may  have  active 
duty  spouses,  uho  may  not  be  ulves  at  all.  Some  thought  In  this 
direction  might  help  eliminate  confusion  and  knock  doun  some 
outdated  assignment  barriers. 

7.  Finally,  Air  Force  leaders  should  reevaluate  the  concept 
of  the  professional  Air  Force  member.  The  prevailing  definition 
of  an  Air  Force  professional  as  one  uihose  family  provides  no 
competing  career  doesn’t  work  For  dual  military  member  couples. 
Cither  the  concept  needs  revision,  or  the  fate  of  these  couples 
should  be  seriously  addressed. 

Perhaps  the  first  two  recommendations  will  help  find  what  it 
really  takes  to  make  members  of  dual  military  couples  feel  more 
productive  and  more  able  to  achieve  their  potential  In  Air  Force 
jobs.  The  third  recommendation  may  help  determine  how  concerned 
the  Air  Force  should  be  about  losing  these  members,  and  may 
properly  set  the  emphasis.  The  fourth  recommendation  addresses 
some  practical  considerations  that  should  be  taken  Into  account 
towards  the  aim  of  keeping  these  Air  Force  members.  More 
importantly  in  this  author’s  view,  however,  is  the  need  to  make 
Air  Force  leaders  aware  these  couples  do  exist  In  great  numbers, 
and  to  remove  any  psychological  biases  against  them  that  may 
negatively  affect  their  career  decisions.  These  are  the  aims  of 
the  final  three  recommendations. 

Much  work  remains  to  bo  done  in  this  area.  IF  this  research 
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U.  S.  AIR  FORCE 
SPOUSE  SURVEY 


VARIABLES 

AND 

FACTORS 


JANUARY  1986 


LEADERSHIP  AND  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 
AIR  UNIVERSITY  ,, 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama  36112-5712 


The  U.  S.  Air  Force  Spouse  Survey  is  a  77-iterii  -itt  ituaina  i 
survey  developed  av  the  Leadershio  arid  nariatiemera  l'i?‘VBloDriierit 
Center  (LilDC)  to  examine  the  relationshia  betwee'i  anci 

tarniiy  attitudes,  and  the  memoer’ s  lOD  sat  istact  ion  ariu  career 
intentions.  It  serves  three  main  purposes  ,(a)  tc.  orovide  a 
recurring  measuv'e  of  attitudes,  opinions,  and  beliefs  of  Wir  t-orce 
-■□ouses,  (b)  to  link'  responses  of  Air  Force  members  with  those  of 
'■iieir  spouses,  and  (c)  to  determine  the  effect  of  sDOUses’ 
a^Ttitudes  on  the  members’  job  and  retention. 

Items  of  the  survey  are  divided  into  two  sections, 
der,-.:  graphic  and  attitudina!.  The  first  section  contains  15  items 
th  ari  essentially  demographic  in  nature:  the  second  section 
consists  of  58  ■'"•ems  grouped  into  14  statistical  factors  wnirn, 
measure  such  arg^s  as  the  spouse’s  identification  with  tne  Air 
Force  Mfestyie,  and  perctpt  i  ons  of  how  various  sources  \3uch  as 
Case  services  and  TDV)  influence  the  mernbei'’ s  career  intentions, 
and  spouse’s  desir*.  for  career  iritention.  additional  item? 

are  not  included  ’.n  the  statistical  factors  because  of  ol,] ems 
interpret ing  their  responses  or  because  they  did  not  ioao  to  a 
factor  during  analysis;  however,  data  from  tnasg  items  are 
included  in  the  data  base. 


The  Spouse  Survey  may  be  administered  either  by  itself  or  in 
conjunction  with  another  LMDC  attitudinal  survey.  tne 
Organ! zat ional  Assessment  Package  (GAP).  The  DAP  focuses  on 
members’ jobs,  leadershio  effectiveness  and  organ! zat lonal  issues 
and  15  administered  to  a  census  of  the  organization  to  which  ci’iGC 
has  been  invited  as  a  part  of  the  LMDC  consultation  process.  Tne 
CAP  IS  administered  to  military  and  civilian  members  of  tne 
oi-'rar  1  zat  ion  in  group  sessions.  They  are  assured  of  the 
crinf  i.dent  ial  ity  of  the  individual  survey  resoonse  sheets  <whicn 
are  orocessed  at  Maxwell  AFB  where  the  consultants  analyze  tne 
data  for  feedback  to  the  organization  in  approximately  five  to  six 
weeks ) . 


When  the  Spouse  Survey  is  administered  in  corn unct ion  witn 
the  DAP  survey,  members  are  first'  instructed  to  complete  a  soeciai 
section  of  tne  Snouse  Survey  response  sneet  with  codes  cnat  nerr.u  r 
member'-’  resoonses  to  the  GAP  to  ne  matched  with  tnose  of  tnei  r 
spouses,  and  then  the  members  are  told  to  as!,  their  sdousss  t;o 
complete  the  Spouse  Survey  and  return  it  in  a  sealed  envelope  to  a 
local,  central  collection  point.  When  the  Spouse  Survey  is 
administered  by  itself,  packages  containing  instruct  ions,  a  survev 
biookiet,  and  a  self-addressed  return  envelope  are  mailed  to  tne 
oart  i c i pant 5.  In  both  cases,  the  Spouse  Survey  resporise  sneet 's 
are  retur'ied  in  sealed  envelopes  so  only  LMDC  personnel  see 
cornoleteri  response  sheets.  This  collection  process  ai  lOws 
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conf  ident  ial  ity  similar  to  that  given  to  members  cornoiet  me  crie 
CAP. 


Both  the  SoousB  and  CAP  surveys  use  a  seven-point  LiK.ert 
resDonse  scale.  This  facilitates  adrninistrat  ion  and  aios 
comparability  of  the  data  bases.  The  data'  for  the  Spouse  Survey 
and  the  CAP  survey  are  storea  in  sepai-ate,  cumulative  data  oases 
ana  may  oe  retrieved  oy  demograp'iics  such  as  personnel  cateqorv. 
age,  sex,  spouse  employment  slatus,  and  educational  level.  Tne 
data  for  members  and  spouses  may  be  analysed  jointly  by  usinn  tne 
survey  matching  codes,,  thus  allowing  examination  of  tne 
correlations  between  the  attitudes  of  military  members  ana  tr.eir 
spouses. 


The  Spouse  Survey  data  base  is  kept  in  two  files;  a  niatcnea 
Spouss-QAP  data  file  containing  approximately  8,  SiZi®  cases  and  a 
"Spouse  only"  data  file,  which  includes  additional  seouse  oata 
that  did  not  match  (for  various  reasons)  with  CAP  data.  Tf.is 
second  file  allows  retention  of  data  which  could  not  be  stov'eci  on 
the  matched  data  file.  Thus,  this  data  file  is  larger,  containinq 
over  11,130(3  cases. 


Since  January  1988,  the  Spouse  Survey  has  been  administered 
to  personnel ,  from  34  bases,  ££  in  the  CONUS,  and  1£  overseas. 
Respo>nses  from  off icers’  spouses  make  up  £5)4  of  the  data  oase, 
with  spouses  of  enlisted  members  accounting  for  &B%,  the  •  emaining 
9'/.  being  spouses  of  Air  Force  civilian  employees.  Thirteen 
percent  of  the  respondents  are  male  and  B7%  av'e  female.  (These 
de.iiographics  are  from  the  "spouse  only"  data  file). 


U.S.  AIrt  FORCE  SPOUSE  SURVEY 
VARIABLES  AND  FACTORS 

Variables 


Item  Survey  Statement 

y§!2i§Pi§  NyQiPiC  B§iBODi§  QDtiBDB 

AGE  ♦  _  Age  of  survey  respondent 

SEX  ♦  _  Sex  of  survey . respondent 

PERCAT  *  _  Personnel  categov'y  (officer,  enlisted,  or 

civilian)  of  Air  Force  member 

GRADE  ♦  _  Pay  Grade  (e. g. ,  01,  86,  14)  of  Air  Force 

member 


*  ‘«Jhen  Spouse  Survey  data  are  matched  with  GAP  data,  the  above 
variables  are  recoded  (as  indicated  below)  to  dif ferent iate 
them  from  OAP  vav'iabies  with  the  same  names. 


SAGE 


Age  of  survey  respondent 


SSEX 


Sex  of  survey  respondent 


SPERCAT 


Personnel  category  (officer,  eniisted,  or 
civilian)  of  Air  Force  member 


SGRADE 


Pay  Grade  (e.  g.  ,  01,  06,  14)  of  Air  f-orce 

member 


SI 


1. 


How  many  years  does  your  spouse  have  in 
in  the  Air  Force? 


1.  Less  than 

2.  More  than 

3.  More  than 

4.  More  than 

5.  More  than 

6.  More  than 

7.  More  than 


1  year. 

1  year,  less 
£  years,  less 

3  years,  less 

4  years,  less 
8  years,  less 
12  years. 


han  £  years, 
than  3  years, 
than  4  years, 
than  a  years, 
than  1£  years. 


4ii| 


f/ 

i 

I 

SI 

i 
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How  many  months  have  you  been  at  tnis  sl:atio 
(base)  during  this  assignment? 


1.  Less  than  1  montn. 

2.  More  than  1  month,  less  tnan  6 
months. 

3.  More  than  6  months,  less  than  iii' 
months. 

4.  More  than  IS  months,  less  than  16 
months. 

5.  More  than  18  months,  less  than 
months. 

6.  More  than  24  months,  less  than  36 
months. 

7.  More  than  36  months^ 

How  many  years  have  you  been  married  to 
your  spouse? 


1. 

Less 

than 

1 

year. 

2. 

More 

than 

1 

year,  less  than  4  yrs. 

3. 

More 

than 

4 

years,  less  than  6  yr  s. 

4. 

More 

than 

a 

years,  less  than  IS  yrs. 

5. 

More 

than 

IS 

years,  less  than  16  yrs 

6. 

Mo»  e 

than 

16 

year's,  less  than  SO  yrs 

7. 

More 

than 

SO 

years. 

Where  do  you  live? 

1.  On  the  base  to  which  ny  spouse 
is  assigned 

2.  On  another  military  i.tr.'^al  lat ion 

3.  Off  base,  renting 

4.  Off  base,  buying 

If  you  live  on  base,  why? 

1.  I  live  off  base. 

2.  Quality  and  availability  of 
schools. 

3.  Off  base  housing  is  too  expensive. 

4.  Off  base  housing  is  not  available. 

5.  Requirements  of,  spouse’ s  job. 

6.  Base  housing  occupancy  requirements. 

7.  Other 


S6 


6. 


If  you  live  off  base, 


1.  I  live  on  base. 

t.  Quality  and  availability  of  scnoo 

3.  Base  housing  not  available. 

4.  Investment  in  housing  is  part  of 
our  financial  plan. 

5.  Requirements  of  spouse’ s  joD. 

6.  Base  housing  does  not  meet  our 
requirements.  (Space,  design,  etc. > 

Other 

7.  What  IS  your  Etnnic  Gioup'* 

1.  ftmerican  Indian  or  PiasKan  Native 

2.  fisian  or  Pacific  Islander 

3.  Black,  not  of  Hispanic  Origin 

4.  Hispanic 

5.  White,  not  of  Hispanic  Or'iqin 

6.  Other 

8.  What  15  the  highest  educational  levei  you 
have  oDtained’ 

1.  Non-high  school  graduate 

2.  High  school  graduate  or  GED 

3.  Less  than  3  years  college 

4.  Two  years  or  more  college 

5.  Bachelors  degree 

6.  Masters  degree 

7.  Doctoral  degree 

9.  How  many  chilpren  do  you  have"* 

4  or  5 
6,  7,  or  6 

9  or  more 


I*?.  How  many  cnildren  presertiv  live  at  home’ 

5.  4  or  5  ■  , 

6.  6,  7.  or  8 

7.  'i  or  mere 


1.  None  5. 

i.  1  6. 

5.  E  7. 


fir*  yoi  employed  in  an  income  proaucina  j:c 


1.  NOf  and  do  not  want  to  be  empioveo. 

2.  No,  would  like  to  work  Put  cannot 

find  employment. 

3-  Yes,  part  time. 

4.  Yes,  active  duty  military. 

5.  Yes,  federal  civil  service. 

6.  Yes,  other  full  time  emDlovment. 

If  you  are  employed,  what  is  your  usual 
work  schedule"’ 

1.  Not  employed 

2.  Day  shift,  normally  stable  hours 

3.  Swing  shift  (about  4  P.  M.  to  6  P.  .'’L  > 

4.  Mid  shift  (about  midnight  to  6  (-i.i’':.  > 

5.  Rotating  shift  schedule 

6.  Day  or  shift  work  with  irregular  ■:  r 
unstable  hours 

7.  Frepuent  travel  or  frequently 
on-call  to  report  to  work 

If  you  are  employed,  why  do  you  work"’ 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Not  employed 

Financial  necessity 

To  aarn  "extra"  money 

Personal  growth  and  development 

Professional  growth  arid  oevelooment 

Other 


you 

a  student" 

) 

1. 

No 

' 

2. 

Yes, 

full 

time 

undergraduat  e 

3. 

Yes, 

part 

t  ime 

under graduat  e 

4. 

Yes, 

f  u  1 1 

time 

graduate 

5. 

Yes, 

part 

time 

graduat  e 

6. 

Other 

you 

do  volunteer  work"* 

1.' 

No 

2. 

Yes, 

on  base 

3. 

Yes, 

off  base 

4. 

Ves, 

on  and  off  b 
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t0Cin2_l^_IDENTIFICflr!gN_WXTH_THE_0IR_FORC£.  >'B.?sur-e5  spouse’ s 
Identification  w’t^  the  ftir  Force,  to  incluoe  ccmmi  trnent  tO’  ""e  -< 
Force,  endorsement  of  Air  Force  va’i/es,  and  value  oif  the  P'- 
career. 


Resp'-'i-re  Options  for  variables  S16,  S17,  Sl9,  ana  5,^7: 

1  =  Strongly  di^^dy-ee' 
c‘  =  Moiderateiy  disagree 
3  =  Siiah'^ly  disagree 
A  =  Neitnor  agree  nor  aisacre*’ 

Item  Syhyey  5tatemgnt 

yyiL'ber  0?§2U‘!1'§§  QBS.A505 

Sl£  16.  I  feel  involved  with  the  Air  Force  life¬ 

style. 

Sl‘7  17.  I  would  recommend  an  Air  Force  career  for 

arty  vounq  man  or  woman,  including  a  son 
or  daughter  of  mine. 

31'3  13*  An  Air  Force  career  has  as  much  prestige  ar.o 

status  as  a  civilian  career. 

S3''::  c'S.  The  Air  Force  has  made  cons i derab  1  e  eff:r-j 

t'O  wake  service  life  rtiore  attractive  for 
memhers  and  t'lOi  r  families. 


S.:'7  £'7.  T  am  glad  my  spouse  chose  the  Air  Fo'Ce  a'. 

a  career. 

SAA  i»A.  i^lhicn  of  tt>e  fc  i  lowing  best  cescrices  • 

desires  foT  your  spouse’s  cat'eer  o- 
employmer  t  i  nt  er.t  i  ons 

1.  I  would  like  my  sno'.'se  t<:>  separa-e 
terwifiate  f rotiv  ttie  Ai'-  Force  as.sc'Pri  as 
possible. 

c.  For  the  m-rst  part,  I  wr-'ld  live  ■■■.  ■ 
spC'Use  to  ri-jt  make  tr  e  P  ■  f  ^orre  r 
car'eer. 

3.  I,  am  uriaecided  as  to  ’-w  devireo 
concerri  1  .-'g  'ry  spcu.sr.e  mal-irig  too  Hi'- 
Fc*rce  a  Ceiroo^'. 


5  =  F 1 ' gnt i y  acree 

6  =  Moderate iy  agree 

7  *  Strongly  agree 


Item  Survey  Statement 

yy[£!^§IZ  9?5t’SiG^?  QBiii'!-'§ 


A.  For  the  most  part,  I  wciula  iii^e  mv 
spouse  to  ma^e  the  Air  Force  a  c^.reer  , 

5.  I  Mould  like  my  SDouse  to  make  tne 
Air  Force  a  career. 

*  6.  I  woulc<  like  my  spouse  to  retire  it, 
the  next  l£  months. 

SA5  A5.  Your  spouse  may  have  different  caree'- 

intentions  than  you  would  hope.  Wnich 
of  the  foll'^wing  best  aescribes  your 
spouse’s  career  or  employment  intentions' 

1.  Will  separate/terminate  from  trie 
flir  Force  as  soori  as  possible. 

2.  Will  most  likely  riot  make  the  Air 
Force  a  career. 

3.  May  continue  in/with  the  Air  Force. 

A.  Will  most  likely  continue  in/with 
the  Air  Force  as  a  career. 

5.  Will  continue  in/with  the  Air 
Force  as  a  career. 

*  6.  Planning  to  retire  in  the  next  l,c' 
months. 

*  a  respor.dent  answers  with  option  "6,"  that  case  ic 
not  considered  for  factor  score  analysis. 

^esp'-rise  Options  for  variable  371; 


1 

=  Not  i 

it  all 

5  = 

To 

a 

fairly  large  extent 

c 

=  To  a 

very  little  extent 

6  = 

To 

a 

great  exteht 

3 

4 

=  To  a 
=  T  o  a 

little  ext ent 
Modei'ate  extent 

7  = 

To 

a 

very  great  extent 

371  71.  To  what  extent  would  you  be  hapoier 

if  your  spouse  was  doing  a  similar  job 
only  as  a  civilian"’ 

F.-rmula:  FI  =  ( S  1  &+S  1  7+3 1 9+So.£+S37-t-S44-»-S45i- < 0-S7  1 )  ) /6. 


h'> 


FftCIOR_i»._JQB_BENEFIIS_A5_0_f»EIENTIQN_  influence.  Measures  spouse’ 
perception  of  how  selected  job  benefits  influence  career  intent  ion 
ano  spouse’s  desire  for  career  intention, 

Respor.se  Options  for  all  variables  in  Factor  E: 

1  3  Not  at  all 

2  =  To  a  very  little  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent 

4  «  To  a  moder'ate  extent 


T.;-  w-nat  extent,  d*:*  y.:.u  believe  each  of  the  following  is  irnoortani 
in  determining  your  spouse’s  career  intention? 

Item  , 

NyiSSSC  Survey  Statement 


349 

49. 

Medical /dental  benefits 

£50 

50. 

Job  security 

351 

51. 

Ret irement 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  each  of  the  following  is  important 
in  how  you  feel  about  your  spouse’s  career  intention. 

Item 

yyt2&§?Z  Survey  Statement 

557  57.  Medical /dent al  benefits 

558  58.  Job  security 

559  59.  Ret irement 

Foirmula:  F.2  =  (549-*-55®+S51-*’357-‘-S58+S59) /6. 


5  =  To  a  fairly  large  exter.t 

6  =  To  a  great  extent 

7  *  To  a  very  great  extent 


L0QIB5_i»._IDY_9TXITyp£Sj.  Measures  spouse's  perceptions  of  how  tr.a 
iiiewber^s  TDY  affects  the  family’s  lifestyle,  member’s  career 
intentions  ana  desirability  of  the  ftir  Force  life. 

Response  Options  for  all  variaoles  in  Factor  5: 

1  »  N<ot  at  all 

2  »  To  a  very  little  extent 
2  »  To  a  little  extent 
4  *  To  a  moderate  extent 


Item 

364  64.  To  what  extent  does  the  freguency  of 

your  spouse’s  TDY  affect  your  family's 
life'> 

365  65.  To  what  extent  do  the  length  cf  your 

spouse’s  TDYs  affect  your  family’s 
:'ife^ 

366  66.  To  what  extent  dt  you  believe  TDY 

requirements  influence  your  spouse’s 
career  intentions’’ 

367  67.  To  what  extent  do  the  TDY  requirements  of 

your  spouse’s  jon  influence  your  opira.-ri 
of  the  desirability  of  the  Air  Force 
1 1  festy  le’’ 

Fcrmula:  F3  =  ( S64-rS65-rS66+S67) /4. 


5  »  To  a  fairly  large  excer,t 

6  »  To  a  great  extent 

7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 


c8QIQ.8-itj._S0IiSF0CIiON/PRESIiBE_0S_REIENTigN_  INFLUENCE^  Measures 
spouse’s  feelings  about  the  importance  of  the  member’s  job 
sat isfact ion,  status,  and  rate  of  pay  as  influences  on  retention  and 
spouse’s  desire  for  career  intention. 


Response  Options  for  all  variables  in  Factor  4: 


1  =  Not  at  all 
£  =  To  a  very  little  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent 

4  =  To  a  moderate  extent 


5  =  To  a  fairly  large  extent 

6  =s  To  a  great  extent 

7  s=  To  a  very  great  extent 


Item 

yyfljber  Survey  Statement 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  each  of  the  following  is  importan;: 
in  determining  your  spouse’s  career  intention? 


1 1  ern 

Var lable 

Number 

Survey  Statement 

S4& 

46. 

Job  satisfaction 

S47 

47. 

Status  and  prestige 

S'»0 

48. 

Rate  of  pay 

To  wnat  extent  do  you  believe  each  of  the  following  is  important 
in  now  you  feel  about  your  spouse’s  career  intention. 


'v'nt  lotble 

I  tern 
Number 

Survey  Statement 

54. 

Job  satisfaction 

S55 

53. 

Status  and  prestige 

S56  . 

56. 

Rate  of  pay 

F  ormu i a : 

F4  =  (546*5 

47-*-S46+S54*S55+S56)  /£■ 

/ 


E8£IQ5_§>— BiCRE0IION_F0ClLIIlESi.  Pleasures  socuse’ s  sat  isfact  i  ori  witf 
various  recreational  services  provided  by  the  instai lat ion  ioase>. 


Response  Options  for  all  variables  in  Factor  5: 

Extremely  dissatisfied  5  ■  Slightly  satisfiec 

Moderately  dissatisfied  €  *  Moderately  sa:isf;ea 

Slightly  dissatisfied  7  =  Extremely  satisfied 

Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 


For  the  various  services  indicated  below,  please  indicate  your 
level  of  sat isfact 1  on. 

Item 


Variable 

Number 

iMEySli  statement 

S37 

37. 

Recreation  center 

838 

38. 

Base  library 

S33 

39. 

Auto  hobby  shop 

S40 

40. 

Bowling  Center 

34 1 

41. 

Golf 

S4£ 

42. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

=  (S37+S38+S39+S4i2>+S4 1+S4il‘) /6. 


1  = 
£  = 

3  = 

4  = 


Formula;  F5 


Meas'iros^  sDC'i.itje’ s  i  tJent  i  r  i  r  rO  i 
with  rnerober’ s  joD,  to  include,  pride  and  importance  of  merpiDer’ s  joP 


Response  Options  for  variaoles  SiE:5,  Sc:6,  and  Si26. 


1  =  Strongly  disagree 
£  =  M«:.derately  disagree 
3  =  Slightly  disagree 
H  =  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 


5  ®  Slightly  agree 

6  =»  Moderately  agree 

7  *  Strongly  agree 


Var labie 

Item 

Number 

Survey  Statement 

S£5 

£S. 

My  spouse's  abilities  are  fully  used 
in  his/her  current  j-ob. 

S£& 

££. 

My  spouse  has  an  important  job. 

S£6 

£8. 

My  spouse  feels  positive  about  his/het 
contribution  to-  the  ftir  F>orce. 

Resp*:*nse 

Options  for 

variables  S70  and  S7£: 

1  *  Not  at  all 
£  =  To  a  very  little  entent 

3  *  To  a  little  extent 

4  =  TO)  a  moderate  extent 


5  =  Tip  a  fairly  large  extent 

6  =  To  a  great  extent 

7  *  To  a  very  great  extent 


1 1  ern 


Var lab le 

Number 

Survey  Statement 

S70 

70. 

To  what  extent  are  you  proud  lof  your 
spouse’s  job"* 

■  S7£ 

72. 

Tip  what  extent  wi'uid  you  like  your 
spouse  t'O  change  tne  J':'D  he/sne  is  nC'W 
doing,  but  remain  in  the  Oir  Force'' 

F.prrnula:  F6  -  ( S£5+S£6+S£8+S7iZl+ ( 8-S7£ )  ) /5. 
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F9CI0R_7^_SERVICES“g9SIC_NEEDSi.  Measures  spouse’s  sat  isfac  i  ion  wit 
various  basic  services  provided  by  the  instal lat ion  (baser. 


Response  Options  for  all  variables  in  Factor  7; 

1  =  Extremely  dissatisfied  5  =  Slightly  satisfira 

£  *  Moderately  dissatisfied  6  =•  Moderately  satis'iea 

3  =  Slightly  dissatisfied  ,  7  =  Extremely  satistipc 

4  =  Neither  satisfied  nor  dissatisfied 

For  the  various  services  listed  below,  please  inaicace  your 
of  satisfaction. 


Item 


^'ar  lable 

Number 

i332 

33. 

Base  Exchange 

S34 

34. 

Commissary 

S35 

35. 

Military  Medical 

S36 

36. 

Open  Mess 

S43 

43. 

Child  Care 

Formula : 

F7  =  (S3 

3+S34+S35+S36+543)  /5 

.'0 


Measures  spouse’s  perceptions  of  me  uegr-ee 
to  whicn  the  Oir  Force  joD  requires  extra  time  on  tne  memoer’s  part, 
thereby  creating  stress  on  the  family. 


Resoonse  Options  for  variables  S£3,  534,  and  SiE;9. 


1  =  Strongly  disagree 
£  =  Mioderately  disagree 
3  =  Slightly  disagree 
h  -  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 


5  =  Slightly  agree 

6  =  Moderately  agree 

7  =  Strongly  agree 


Var i ab^e 


S£4 


S£9 


Item 

Number 


£9. 


Survey  Statement 

My  spouse  has  to  devote  more  time  to 
"staying  competitive"  for  promotion  oy 
means  of  service  schools,  college  cecrec-i'. 
etc.,  than  does  his/ner  civilian  count er tar t . 

My  spouse  has  been  under  a  lot  of 
pressure  as  a  result  of  his/her  Pir 
Force  job. 

My  spouse  has  to  devote  more  time  to 
his/her  job  than  his/her  civilian 
counterpart. 


Resoonse  Cot  ions  f'Or  variable  568: 

1  ”  fMot  at  all 
£  =  To  a  very  little  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent 

4  =  To  a  rnoder'ate  extent 


5  =  Toi  a  fairly  large  extent 
b  =  To  a  gi'eat  exterit 
7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 


Item 

Var  1 ab i e 

Numger 

GES 

68. 

To  what  extent  do  yoiur  spouse’s  cuty 
hours  diSruDt  your  family  iife^ 

Form-.i  1  a : 

F8  =  (S£3 

•‘■Sc'4+569+568 )  /4. 
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£9eiQB_?>.-lQiyiR:i_iNE!=ygN£iS_gN_C9«EER_DECISIQN;^  Pleasures  SDOUse’  s 
perception  of  the  degree,  to  whicn  otner,  unspecif lea  factors 
influence  member’ 5  career  intentions  and  spouse’s  desire  for  career 
intention. 


Response  Options  for  all  variables  in  Factor  3: 

1  =  Not  at  ail  5  =  To  a  fairly  large  exterit 

£  =  To  a  very  little  extent  £■  =  To  a  great  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent  7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 

4  -  To  a  moderate  extent 


Item 

y^t:ieb_ie  Ny’jiQei!  Survey  Statement 

S53  53.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  "Otner" 

factors  are  important  in  cetermi n ino 
your  spouse’s  career  intent  ions'!* 

S61  61,.  To  what  extent  oo  you  believe  "Otner" 

factors  are  important  in  now  you  feel 
about  your  spouse’s  career  intention? 

Formula:  F9  =  <S53+S61 ) /£. 


iOlBUnXXJTfXStXi^^V^VK.Tl^-JiJnaKein^mtllVJniXrj’JSnrt^JajaKl’Jf  nMMBMJSjiM  ^«JU  a»..‘  unjm  UJ»U  xk  yji'  wn  Hntvry^ 

'  '  i 

SI 

i 

I 


EBGIQH_l®i._HBIOiQIiS!lL0i_QQ.BiEB_iNEL=yiilJQii-_  i^easures  soc-use’  3 
percept  ions  of  how  feelings  of  patriotism  affect  memoer's  care^.'r 
intention  and  spouse’s  desire  for  career  intention. 


Response  Options  for  all  variables  in  Factor  liZi; 


. 

1 

=  Not 

at  all 

5  = 

To 

a 

fairly  large  extent 

£ 

=  To  a 

very  little  extent 

6  = 

To 

a 

great  extent 

3 

=  To  a 

little  extent 

7  = 

To 

a 

very  □v'eat  extent 

4 

=  To  a 

moderate  extent 

Var  iabj.e 
SSc; 

SbiZl 


1 1  em 
Number 


£0. 


Statement 

To  what  extent  do  you  believe  patriotism 
is  important  in  determining  your  spouse's 
career  intention? 

To  what  extant  do  you  believe  patriotism 
is  important  in  how  you  feel  about  your 
spouse’s  career  intention? 


Formula:  F10  =  (S52+SS0) /2. 


E0S.TQB_ili._DESIRE_FgR_INFORM0TION_BBQyT_JOB._  Measures  spouse’ s 
desire  for  information  about  the  Air  Force  and  the  member’s  ,)oo. 


Response  Options  for  all  variables  in  Factor  11; 


1  =  Strongly  disagv'ee 
c'  =  Moderately  disagree 

3  =  Slightly  disagree 

4  =  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 


5  =  Slightly  agree 

6  =  Moderately  agree 

7  =  Strongly  agree 


Variable 
S20 

Sc.'  1  1 

Formula;  Fll 


1 1  em 
Number 

£0. 


i'l. 


statement 

I  am  interested  in  being  informed  anr  kept 
up-to-date  on  subjects  reiatec  to  the  H3r 
Force  role  and  mission. 

It  is  important  for  me  to  know  about  the 
kind  of  work,  rny  spouse  is  doing. 


(S20+Sc'l/c') 


I 


( 

i 


Tv 

I 


.1 

a 

I 
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F0CTOR_1£3 _ EclQIQCQLZE'^iSTiGEi.  Measures  spouse’s  perceptions  of 

importance  or  status-related  activities  in  the  member’s  joo 
satisfaction,  career  in+sntion  and  progression,  and  in  the  spouse’s 
desire  for  career  intention. 


Response  Options  for  variable  SIS: 

1  =  Strongly  disagree 
£  =  Moderately  disagree 

3  =  Slightly  disagree 

4  =  Neither  ag^ee  nor  disagree 


Item 

f^yCQber  iycvgy  it^tement 

S10  ,10.  My  part icipat ion  in  base  or  organi cat lona 1 

activities  is  essential  for  my  spouse  to 
achieve  his/her  full  promotion  potential  in 
the  Oir  Force. 


Response  Options  for  variables  S47  and  S55: 

Not  at  all  5  =  To  a  fairly  large  extent 

To  a  very  little  extent  £  =  To  a  great  extent 

To  a  little  extent  7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 

To  a  moderate  extent 


1 1  ern 

§feia£srnent 

S47  47.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe. job 

satisfaction  is  important  in  determining 
your  spouse’s  career  intention? 

355  55.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  status 

and  prestige  are  important  in  how  you 
feel  about  your  spouse’s  career  intention? 


5  =  Slightly  agi'ee 

6  =  Moderately  agree 

7  ■-  Strongly  agree  , 


Formula;  Fl£ 


<S10+S47+S55)/3. 


l^i._!!!iPIC0L_C9r(E^,  Measures  spouse’s  percept  lors  o-  t'-.e 
of  sat  isfact  lori  witn  fiiedicai  and  ae''.tal  care  on  mewDer^g  career 
intention  and  spouse’s  desire  f<:ir  career  intentic.n. 


Response  Options  for  variaoies  535: 

1  =  Stronplv  disao‘'ee 
E  =  Moderately  disagree 
3  =  SliQhtly  disagree 
A  -  Neitner  agree  rior  aisanree 


Item 

Survey  Statement 

S35  35.  Indicate  your  level'  of  satisfaction  witr. 

Military  Medical  Care. 


Response  Options  for  variables  SA9  and  S57 : 

5  =  To  a  fairly  large  eht*- 

6  =  To  a  great  exterit 

7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 


1 1  em 

yyyber  '  Survey  Statement 

549  49.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  medicai/den 

benefits  are  important  in  deternunina  you 
spouse’s  intentions? 

557  57.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  meaic'ai/ 

dental  benefits  are  important  in  how  you 
feel  about  your  spouse’s  career  i nt ent i or  I 

Formula:  Fi3  =  (S35-'-S49+S57/3) 


1  =  Not  at  a  1 1 
£  =  To  a  very  little  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent 

4  =  To  a  moderate  extent 


5  =  5 1 1  cm  IV  aoree 

6  =  Moderately  agree 

7  =  Strongiv  agree 


^0C^yR_  l,4j,_EQyi  TY_BEIW£EN_JOB_0ND_F0HILY_._  Measures  tne  Degree  t  . 
wnich  tne  spouse  perceives  the  member’s  compensation  to  De 
proDort lonate  to  the  efforts  the  member  outs  forth. 


Item  Survey  Statement 

y^Ci^ble  Number  B®2‘5D§b  Qpil'2C!5 

Sb3  63.  How  long  does  each  TOY  normally  last,  > 


1.  Less  than  3  Days 

2.  More  than  3  but  less  than  7  Days 

3.  Mov'e  than  7  but  less  than  14  Days 

4.  More  than  14  but  less  than  c'i  Pays 

5.  More  than  21  but  less  than  3®  days 

6.  More  than  30  days 

7.  Duration  varies  widely 


Response  Options  for  variables  S63  and  S73: 

1  =  Not  at  all  5  =  To  a  fairly  large  extent 

2  =  To  a  very  litt.’e  extent  6  =  To  a  great  extent 

3  =  To  a  little  extent  7  =  To  a  very  great  extent 

4  =  To  a  moderate  extent 


Item 

^i!riibl.e  Number  Survey  Statement 

S69  69.  To  what  extent  is  your  attitude  about  vour 

spouse’s  job  an  important  consideration  to 
him/her? 

S73  73.  To  what  extent  do  you  believe  that  the  pay 

and  allowances  earned  by  your  spouse  are 
in  proportion  to  the  job  ne/she  performs^ 

Formula;  F14  =  ( <8— S63) +S69+B73) /3. 


Non- fac  t '-'rf-'cJ  Varxabie*^ 


The  following  four  variaoles  did  not  load  to  the  preceding  fact 
however,  the  responses  to  tnem  are  in  the  data  oase. 


Response  Options  for  non-factored  variables '  S3iZi,  S3i.  ano  S33: 


i  «  Strongly  aisaoree 
£■  =  Moderately  disagree 
5  =  Slightly  disaoree 
4  =  Neither  agree  nor  disagree 


5  -  Slightly  agree 

6  =  Moderate l.y  agree 

7  =  Strongly  agree 


1 1  em 
Number 


Survey  Statement 


S3vS  30. 


S31  31 • 


33£  3£. 


1  would  encour'age  my  spo'.ise  to  exr^r.a 
his/her  militar-y  career  if  there  were 
fewer  moves. 

The  effect  of  PCS  moves  :n  fam: ly  life 
is  an  important  factor'  in  my  spouse’s 
career  decision. 

ftir  Force  leaders  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  Pir  Force  families. 


TOY  15  defined  as  temporary  military  duty,  and  the  maximum  lenq 
a  TOY  is  179  days. 


Item  Survey  Statement 

Variable  Nk*?!3.P§l'  Q9ti!5D§ 

SCS  63.  My  spouse’s  job  requires  him/her  to  be  TL' 

Less  than  once  a  year 
□nee  or  twice  a  year 
3  to  5  times  a  year 
6  to  9  times  a  year 
9  to  11  times  a  year 
Once  or  twice  a  month 
More  than  twice  a  month 


ORGANIZATIONAL  ASSESSMENT 
PACKAGE  SURVEY 
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Analysis  of  Demographic  Information,  AFSS 
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Table  C-S 

Sex  of  Respondent  by  Personnel  Category  of  tiember,  AFSS 


Male 

niL-niL 
<53.05i!i  Ferrale 

C46.25!) 

ciu-niL 

Hale  Female 

(97. 2>.) 

Q  - 

484 

416 

Bll 

7449 

Officer 

16.5 

16.6 

27.0 

26.2 

Enlisted 

83.5 

83.4 

73.0 

73.0 

96 
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Table  C-3 

Age  of  Respondent  by  Personnel  Category  of  Member,  AFSS 


MIL-MIL  CIU-MIL 

OFF  (16.6^5  Enl  CB3.45SD  OFF  CSB.US)  Enl  C73.9:sD 
n.  -  150  753  S00B  5BB0 


17  to  B0  Yrs 
SI  to  S5  Yrs 
SB  to  30  Yrs 
31  to  35  Yrs 
3B  to  40  Yrs 
4S  to  45  Yrs 
4B  to  50  Yrs 
Over  50  Yrs 


8 

e.B 

6 

3 

1S.0 

85 

8 

84. 3 

85 

9 

S5.9 

81 

6 

83.0 

13 

0 

S.S 

5 

4 

3.4 

1 

3 

1.7 

1 

Employed  Outside  Home  17. B  17.9 

Not  Employer^  Outside  Home  BS.S  BS.l 
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Table  C-S 

Member's  Time  in  AF,  by  Personnel  Category,  AFSS 


Off 

a  “ 

MIL- 

C1755) 

14B 

■MIL 

Enl 

C83%) 

7BB 

CIU-MIL 
Off  (BB.B^)  Enl 
B003 

C73.85{5 

5654 

Less 

Than  1  Yr 

1.4 

1.6 

3.1 

B.0 

1  to 

E  Yrs 

5.4 

4.B 

B.B 

4.4 

S  to 

3  Yrs 

11.5 

8.4 

4.5 

5.3 

3  to 

4  Yrs 

B.l 

10.7 

5.0 

B.B 

*4  to 

8  Yrs 

30.4 

35.6 

17. B 

B0.B 

B  to 

IB  Yrs 

19.6 

16. B 

B0.0 

17.5 

More 

Than  IB  Yrs 

B3.6 

19. B 

46.6 

44.4 

Time  on  Station,  by 

Table  C-B 

Personnel  Category 

oF  Member, 

AFSS 

MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

OFF 

C 16. 454) 

Enl  C03.654)  OFF 

CBB.154)  Enl 

(73.95s) 

n  “ 

147 

748 

B001 

5665 

Less  Than  1  Mo 

0.7 

0.5 

1.3 

1  .6 

1  to  B  Mos 

IB. 9 

9.8 

11.7 

11  .S 

6  to  IB  Mos 

Bl.B 

11.4 

IB.l 

15.9 

IB  to  18  Mos 

10.9 

14.6 

15.7 

15.  B 

IB  to  B4  Mos 

19.7 

16. B 

14.0 

IB. 7 

B4  to  36  Mbs 

BB.4 

B5.B 

B3.B 

B0.B 

More  Than  36  Mos 

11 .6 

Bl.B 

15.6 

BB.0 
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Time  Married, 

Table  C-7 

by  Personnel  Category  of 

Member ,  AFSS 

' 

MIL- 

MIL 

CIU-MIL 

Off 

ClB.7;tD 

Enl  C83.3%)  Off 

C5B.5JS)  Enl 

C73.B5S) 

a  - 

150 

750 

5005 

5555 

Less 

Than  1  Yr 

S.0 

14.5 

4.9 

B.l 

1  to 

4  Yrs 

30.7 

41. B 

IB.B 

55.5 

4  to 

B  Yrs 

59.3 

55.5 

19. B 

51.3 

B  to 

IS  Yrs 

15.0 

11.1 

IB. 3 

17. a 

IS  to  IB  Yrs 

7.3 

4.9 

IB. 3 

15.5 

IB  to  50  Yrs 

4.0 

1.5 

13.5 

B.5 

More 

Than  S0  Yrs 

0.7 

1.5 

B.B 

4.1 

Where  Live, 

Table 

by  Personnel 

C-9 

Category 

of  Member,  AFSS 

MIL-MIL 

CIW-MIL 

Off 

C1B.6>.)  Enl 

C83.4:!s) 

Off  CBB.BJJ)  Enl 

C73.B5S) 

E  - 

149 

745 

1985 

5575 

On  Base  With  Member 

16. 1 

53.7 

30.5 

49.0 

On  Another  Base 

0.7 

1  .B 

5.0 

4.B 

Off  Base  Renting 

58.9 

49.3 

IB. 7 

31 .4 

Off  Base  Buying 

54.4 

55.3 

40.4 

15.0 

niL-niL 

Off  CIB.3%)  Enl  (B3.15S5 
n  -  137  B75 


CIU-niL 

Off  CS5,7:SD  Enl  C74.35j1 
1663  536B 


Live  Off  Base 

Bl.B 

71.6 

55.3 

43.4 

Schools 

0.0 

1.6 

B.2 

3.7 

Too  Expensive 

S.9 

B.S 

15.3 

33.5 

Not  Available 

s.a 

0.6 

2.1 

1.6 

Job  Required 

1.5 

0.6 

6.1 

1.4 

Occupancy  Rqmts 

0.0 

1.3 

1.3 

2.1 

Other 

11.7 

15.1 

15.7 

14.4 

Why  Live  Off 

Base,  by 

Table  C-10 

Personnel  Category 

of  Member, 

AFSS 

Off 

Q  - 

MIL-MIL 
ClB.SJsD  Enl 
14B 

C  83. 15s) 
72B 

CIU-MIL 

Off  C 26. 655)  Enl 
1895 

C73.455) 

5224 

r.v/ 

Live  On  Base 

14. S 

22.3 

37.2 

48.9 

.  *  'm 

■ 

Schools 

0.0 

0.4 

1 .4 

0.6 

No  Base  Housing 

1 .4 

6.5 

6.4 

11.9 

Investment 

41.2 

17.8 

24.6 

10.4 

Not  Eligible 

1 .4 

5.1 

0.4 

B.7 

Bad  Base  Housing 

2S.1 

26.0 

22.6 

10.3 

Other 

12.2 

22.0 

7.3 

11.2 
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Table  C-11 

Ethnic  Group  by  Personnel  Category  of  Member,  AFSS 


MIL-MIL  CIU-MIL 

Off  CIS.S^D  Enl  CB3.S5SD  Off  CEG.B^J  Enl  C73.B%) 
a  14B  743  E000  5BS3 


American  Indian 

0.7 

Asian 

0.7 

Black 

B.0 

Hispanic  . 

E.0 

Uhite 

Be. 3 

Other 

4.7 

Highest  Educational  Level  Obtained, 
by  Personnel  Category  of  Member,  AFSS 


MIL-MIL 

CIO-MIL 

Off 

ClG.BJs)  Enl 

CB3.4^3 

Off  CEG.E^)  Enl 

CVB.BV.) 

n  - 

150 

75B 

E006 

5643 

Non-HS  Grad 

0.0 

0.3 

0.6 

B.B 

High  School  Grad 

E.0 

33. E 

11.7 

46.3 

Less  Than  E  Yrs  Col 

6.0 

33.  E 

1B.0 

B4.3 

More  Than  E  Yrs  Col 

7.3 

13.7 

pu  *7 

13.3 

Bachelor’s  Degree 

5E.7 

6.B 

35.6 

5.3 

Master’s  Degree 

E0.7 

0.5 

B.B 

0.7 

Doctoral  Degree 

3.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.1 
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Table  C-13 

Number  of  Children,  by  Personnel  Category  of  Member,  AFSS 


M 

Off  C1S.B%5 
n  -  149 

IL-MIL 

Enl  CB3.2%) 
739 

CIU-MIL 

OFF  C26.1%)  Enl 
1994 

C73.95i) 

5B3B 

None 

52.3 

41.0 

23.3 

21. B 

1 

19.5 

25.7 

17.9 

23.2 

2 

17.4 

23.0 

37.7 

35.3 

3 

8.7 

7.7 

14.9 

13. B 

4  or  5 

1.3 

2.3 

5.B 

5.2 

B,  /,  or  e 

0.7 

0.3 

0.B 

0.5 

9  or  more 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

0.1 

Table  C-14 


r 


Number  of  Children  At  Home,  by  Pursonnel  Category  of  Member,  AFSS 


MIL-MIL 

Ciy-MIL 

Off  C1B.B*<5 

Eni  C03.B:t) 

OFF  C265S)  Enl 

C74:t) 

a  -  145 

719 

193B 

5524 

None 

5B.6 

43.4 

24.0 

23.3 

1 

22. B 

2B.0 

22.1 

25.5 

2 

16.6 

22.4 

3B.9 

35.3 

3 

3.4 

5.3 

12.4 

12.3 

4  or  5 

0.7 

1.0 

3.5 

3.3 

6,  7,  or  B 

0.0 

0.0 

0.3 

0.3 
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Table  C-15 


Civilian  Spouse  Employed  in 
by  Personnel  Category 

Income  Producing  Job, 
of  Member,  AFSS 

CIU- 

-MIL 

Off  C2B5i) 

Enl  (74*4  5 

a  -  1951 

554B 

Do  Not  blant  to  Ulork 

46.8 

28.7 

No  Uork  Available 

15.7 

27.7 

Part  Time 

17.8 

17.9 

Civil  Service 

4.2 

B.4 

Other 

15.4 

19.4 

Table  C-IB 

Usual  Uork  Schedule  if  Employed, 
by  Personnel  Category  of  nember,  AFSS 


niL-niL 

Off  (16. Enl  (B3.4^) 
E  -  150  751 


Not  Employed 
Day  Shift 
Suing  Shift 
rid  Shift 
Rotating  Shift 
Unstable  Hours 
Freq  Travel-On  Call 


0.7 

0.4 

64.7 

66.3 

0.0 

4.4 

0.7 

2.3 

10.0 

12.3 

12.0 

10.8 

12.0 

3.6 

CIU-rilL 

Off  (EB*4)  Enl  (74*4) 
1343  5540 


62.7 

56.1 

28.4 

30.8 

1.7 

2.9 

0.6 

0.7 

1 .6 

3.4 

3.9 

5.5 

1  .2 

0.6 
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Table  C-17 

Reason  for  Uorklng  if  Employed , 
by  Personnel  Category  of  llember,  AFSS 


niL-niL  CIU-fllL 

Off  CIB.5%)  Enl  CB3.55i)  Off  CSB.l^D  Enl  (73.95:) 
Q  -  147  743  1349  553« 


Not  Employed 

a.0 

0.7 

ES.8 

55.9 

Financial  Necessity 

19.7 

33.5 

6.0 

20.7 

Earn  "Extra”  Honey 

1.4 

1.1 

10.2 

12.1 

Personal  Grouth 

IP.S 

14.0 

7.8 

5.2 

Professional  Growth 

58.5 

37.1 

12.1 

4.9 

Other 

7.5 

13. G 

1.6 

1.2 

Table  C-18 

Student  Status , 

by  Personnel  Category 

of  Hember ,  AFSS 

niL-niL 

CIW-HIL 

Off 

(16.9?:)  Enl  (83. 1?:) 

Off  (26%)  Enl  C74?:) 

150  739 

1967  5610 

Not  8  student 

72.0 

67.3 

33.6 

88.8 

Full  Time  Undergrad 

0.7 

1.5 

3.7 

2.4 

Part  Time  Undergrad 

6.0 

25.6 

6.4 

6.0 

Full  Time  Grad 

1 .3 

0.4 

1 .2 

0.3 

Part  Time  Grad 

15.3 

3.1 

3.2 

0.9 

Other 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

1 .7 
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Table  C-19 

Uolunteer  Uork,  bg  Personnel  Category  of  Member,  AFS5 

MIL-MIL  CIU-MIL 

Off  CIS. 8%)  Enl  (B3.5;t)  Off  (26.1%)  Epl  C73.8?j) 


a  - 

149 

739 

1985 

5608 

Non  Uolunteer 

79.2 

77.9 

51.1 

.  76.4 

□n  Base 

0.7 

6.8 

24.2 

12.1 

Of*  Base 

5.4 

6.2 

12.6 

7.5 

Both 

6.7 

9.1 

12.1 

3.9 
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Teble  0-1 

Number  of  Respondents  by  Personnel  Category,  OAP 


table  D-2 

Sex  by  Personnel  Category,  DAP 


Male 

niL-MIL 
(>19. 1^3  Female 

(50.9%) 

niL-CIU 

Hale  (97.1%)  Female 

(6.9%) 

n  “ 

9510 

9696 

>15069 

1957 

Officer 

11.5 

19.6 

19.9 

16.5 

Enlisted 

88.5 

66.6 

80.7 

61.5 
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Table  D-3 

Age  by  Personnel  Category ,  DAP 


niL-niL 

niL-ciu 

OFF  Cia.7*4)  Enl 

CB7.3^1 

OFF  C19.3?i)  Enl  CQ0.7%) 

n  -  910 

6S43 

0962  37507 

17  to  20  Yrs 

0.0 

7.6 

0.0 

4.8 

21  to  25  Yrs 

16.4 

45.3 

6.5 

29.2 

26  to  30  Yrs 

40.4 

20.6 

24.1 

22.7 

31  to  35  Yrs 

24.8 

13.3 

25.6 

20.9 

36  to  40  Yrs 

12.7 

4.1 

23.6 

15.6 

41  to  45  Yrs 

4.2 

0.6 

13.5 

4.8 

46  to  50  Yrs 

0.9 

0.1 

4.3 

1.2 

Over  50  Yrs 

0.5 

0.3 

2.4 

0.8 

Table  0-4 

Time  in  Air  Force, 

OAP 

niL-niL 

niL-cio 

OFF  (12.7:i)  Enl  CB7 .3\:> 

OFF 

CIS. 3:0  Enl 

n.  -  909  6229 

6951 

37514 

Less  Than  1  Yr 

3.2 

2.1 

1.7 

2.9 

1  to  2  Vrs 

7.5 

7.2 

2.6 

6.0 

2  to  3  Yrs 

11.0 

12.6 

5.0 

7.7 

3  to  4  Yrs 

10.5 

14.6 

5.6 

6.3 

4  to  6  Yrs 

33.1 

34.2 

19.1 

20.9 

8  to  12  Yrs 

17  4 

17.8 

17.9 

16.9 

Flore  Than  12  Yrs 

17.4 

11.3 

47.0 

37,3 
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Table  D-5 

Months  in  Present  Career  Field,  OrtP 


' 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

Off  ClE^iJ  Enl 

Off  CB5.B5S)  Enl  C74.4*^l 

n  “ 

B39 

1B54 

BB9B 

6665 

Less  Than  1  Mo 

1.7 

l.B 

B.0 

B.0 

1  to  5  Mos 

IS.l 

10. E 

15. B 

14.0 

E  to  IB  Mos 

B0.5 

B5.0 

B7.4 

BE. 3 

IB  to  IB  Mos 

BB.S 

B9.0 

BE. 7 

B3.5 

10  to  B4  Mos 

33.9 

33.7 

BB.B 

BB.B 

Table  D-B 

Months  at  Present  Duty 

Station,  OftP 

MIL-MIL 

Off  C14.15;)  Enl 

MIL-CIU 

CB5.9>.)  Off  (B0.B5J)  Enl 

C7S.0?!) 

n  -  590 

3591 

5BB7 

B0771 

Less  Than  1  Mo 

3.4 

1.9 

B.7 

1.9 

1  to  6  Mos 

1B.0 

19.7 

IB. 9 

B0.0 

6  to  IB  Mos 

BE.B 

EB.9 

BB.S 

BB.4 

IB  -o  IB  Mos 

B5.B 

B5.9 

B7.B 

B6.4 

IB  to  B4  Mos 

BB.3 

B5.7 

B4.7 

B3.B 
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Table  D-7 

Months  in  Present  Position,  OAP 


n  - 

MIL-MIL 

Off  (13.1^1  Enl 
741 

(aB.9:!i:) 

4934 

MIL 

Off  C20.2^) 
70B5 

-CIU 

Enl  C79.0!s) 
27942 

Less  Than  1  Mo 

4.9 

5.3 

4.3 

5.0 

1  to  6  Mas 

27.0 

29.3 

28.0 

20.7 

B  to  12  Mos 

31 .0 

30.2 

30.4 

30.3 

12  to  IB  Mos 

20.1 

21.0 

21 .9 

21 .2 

IB  to  24  mos 

16.2 

14.2 

15.4 

14.0 

Table  D-B 
Ethnic  Group,  DAP 


MIL-MIL  MIL-CIU 


Off 

■1  ” 

C12.7^) 

905 

Enl  CB7..35;) 
6206 

Off  C19.35S)  Enl 
0924 

CB0.7%) 

37337 

Indian-Alaskan 

0.6 

1.3 

0.7 

1.5 

Asian-Pacific 

1.9 

1.7 

1.3 

2.1 

Black 

6.6 

10.6 

4.7 

15.3 

Hispanic 

2.4 

4.0 

2.3 

5.5 

White 

B4.B 

69.0 

09.1 

72.0 

» 

□uher 

1 .0 

3.0 

1.9 

3.5 

111 
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Table  D-9 

Civilian  Spouse  Status,  by  Personnel  Category  of  flember,  DAP 


Geographically 

Not  Geographically 

Separated 

Sepa 

-'ated 

OFF 

C10.E5J)  Enl 

(BS.BJi) 

Off  CIS.S?;) 

Enl  CB0.15J) 

n  ■ 

33B 

2377 

BB24 

34610 

Employed  Outside 
Home 

Not  Employed 

74.6 

6B.3 

37.6 

44.2 

Outside  Home 

25.4 

31.1 

62.4 

55. B 

Highest 

Table 

Educational 

D-10 

Level 

Obtained,  OAP 

' 

Off 

n  “ 

niL-niL 
Cl2.7!j)  Enl 
907 

CB7.3!s) 

6223 

fllL-CIU 

OFF  ClS.35i)  Enl 
BS43 

CB0.7?i) 

37478 

Non  HS  Grad 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

0.B 

HS  Grad  or  GED 

0.1 

41.6 

0.2 

40.1 

Less  Than  2  Yrs  Col 

0.6 

38.8 

0.2 

35. B 

More  Than  2  Yrs  Col 

3.2 

15.5 

0.9 

18.7 

Bachelor’s  Degree 

62.7 

2.S  , 

46.5 

3.9 

riaster’s  Degree 

27.7 

0.5 

43.0 

0.6 

PHD 

5.7 

0.1 

9.0 

0.0 

112 
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Table  D-11 


Highest  Level 

of  Professional  tlilitary 

Education, 

DAP 

MIL-niL 

niL-ciu 

Off 

CIB.6^)  Enl 

(87.4^)  Off 

C19.15iD  Enl 

CB0.9*^) 

n  “ 

099 

BB33 

0047 

37469 

None 

44.4 

B1.9 

BB.B 

10.1 

NCD 

Phase  1  or  B 

0.0 

4B.B 

1.0 

B9.0 

NCO 

Phase  3 

1.3 

B4.0 

1.4 

B5.1 

NCD 

Phase  4 

0  8 

0.1 

1.1 

17^7 

NCD 

Phase  5 

.  0.1 

1.0 

O.B 

0.1 

SDS 

33.9 

0.1 

BB.S 

0.3 

Int . 

Svc  School 

15.9 

1 .9 

B7,B 

1.7 

Sr. 

Svc  School 

B.0 

.0.0 

15.0 

0.1 

Table  D-IB 


Number  of  People 

Supervised , 

DAP 

niL-niL 

niL 

-CIU 

Off  (1B.B5S)  Enl 

C87.B!i3  Off 

C19.6rj) 

Enl  (00.4: 

n  -  047 

5747 

0519 

35053 

None 

41  .9 

60.4 

30.7 

40.0 

1 

9.0 

10. B 

5.9 

0.6 

B 

7.B 

0.4 

6.1 

0.5 

3 

9.6 

5.7 

7.7 

6.9 

4  or 

5 

11  .B 

7.5 

15.0 

10.4 

5  to 

8 

0.6 

3.4 

11.3 

6.9 

9  or 

more 

IB. 5 

4.B 

14.4 

9.0 

I 

I 
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Table  D-13 

Number  of  People  For  Whom  Respondent  Writes  APR/OER,  OAP 


niL-niL 

Off  Cia.7>.l  Enl 
n  -  90B 

Ce7.3*4) 

BESS 

I1IL-CIU 

Off  ri3.3:^)  Enl 
8941 

C  80. 7^4  3 
374B3 

None 

54,4 

B5.7 

47. B 

54.8 

1 

11.7 

11.5 

8.9 

10.7 

E 

7.7 

8.4 

7.E 

10. E 

3 

7,3 

5.3 

7.3 

7.8 

4  to  5 

9.7 

6.0 

IE. 6 

10. E 

6  to  0 

6.3 

1.5 

10.1 

3.8 

9+ 

S.9 

1-6 

B.3 

E.5 

Table  D-14 

Supervisor  Writes  Respondent’s 

APR/DER,  DAP 

niL-fllL 

niL-ciu 

□ff  CIS. 7^41  Enl  C87.354) 

OFF  C19.3^)  Enl 

CB0,7^) 

n 

-  891  B147 

8849 

370B1 

Yes, 

78.3  7S . E 

77.4 

74.5 

No 

15.5  18.0 

14.1 

16.8 

Not  Sure 

6. a  9.8 

8.5 

8.7 
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Table  D-15 
Itiork  Schedule,  DAP 


niL-niL 

niL-ciu 

□Ff  C1S.7*/J^  Enl  (87.3^) 

OFF  Cia.B'y.')  Enl  CB0.B5iD 

n  “ 

S05  E1S5 

BBB2  37BS3 

Day 

63.3 

68.7 

53.7 

BS.B 

Suing 

0.a 

4.5 

0.S 

6.S 

Mid 

0.0 

1.6 

0.0 

£.3 

Rotating 

3.4 

10.7 

3.4 

11 .4 

Ireg 

IS. 3 

11.4 

IS. 3 

13. S 

Freq  TDY 

6.1 

S.l 

B.6 

S.B 

Creut 

B.7 

1.0 

15.  B 

1.3 

Table  D-IB 

Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetings 

,  OAP 

MIL-MIL 

□FF  C1S.B5S1  Enl  C87.B5S)  OFF 

MIL-CIO 

C1S.3>.)  Enl  CB0.7^1 

n 

305 

6146 

8853 

37155 

Never 

B.l 

18.4 

6.0 

14.8 

Occasionally 

54.5 

33.6 

55.3 

33.0 

Monthly 

16.7 

B.B 

15. B 

3.4 

Weekly 

3B.1 

SB.  3 

44.0 

BS.4 

Daily 

11  .5 

B.7 

15.8 

11.5 

Continuously 

1.3 

5.5 

B.l 

5. 5 
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Table  D-17 

Supervisor  Holds  Group  Meetln&s  to  Solve  Problems,  GAP 


Off 

n  “ 

niL-ni 
ClB.B^l  Enl 
BBS 

CB7.S:i) 

6073 

niL 

Off  C19.3’i) 
BB13 

-CIU 

Enl  CBQi.jy.:) 
36954 

Never 

18.5 

SB. 5 

14.7 

53.7 

Occasionally 

41.9 

37.3 

4S.B 

40.4 

Half  the  Tin.e 

SI  .0 

16. B 

B5.4 

16.9 

Alujays 

17.8 

17.0 

B0.5 

19.0 

Table  D-IB 

Aeronautical  Rating  and  Current  Status  DAP 


niL-niL  niL-ciu 


Off 

n  “ 

(1B.9'41  Enl 
907 

(B7.1?4) 

614B 

Off  C19.3?:) 
6B30 

Enl  CB0.7’ 
36031 

Nonrated 

B0.3 

95.3 

57.5 

91 .4 

Nonratsd ,  Creu 

S.0 

1.4 

5.5 

5.3 

Rated,  Operations 

15.1 

1  .0 

BB.5 

1 .4 

Rated,  Support 

5.6 

5.5 

11  .B 

4.9 

1 
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Table  D-19 


Career  Intent,  GAP 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

OFF 

Enl 

C87.3:s)  OFF 

CIS. 3^3  Enl 

C80.75J3 

n  - 

ses 

6B51 

8318 

3738S 

Retire  in  IS  tlos 

0.8 

1.1  , 

4.1 

4.6 

Career 

40.6 

30.6 

57.7 

47.3 

Likely  Career 

SE.E 

B1.4 

S0.6 

18.0 

Maybe  Career 

18.6 

SI. 6 

11 .7 

15.5 

Probably  Not  Career 

8.1 

14.4 

3.4 

7.7 

Separate 

5.3 

10. S 

B.S 

5.8 
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Table  E-1 

nilltary  Spouses  of  Officers  vs.  Civilian  Spouses  of  Officers 


Mean 

L 

Identification  blltb  AF 
niL-MIL 

ClU-niL 

4. 65 
4.7/ 

1.11 

1.12 

1306 

-1.15 

Job  Benefits  as  a 
Retention  Influence 
niL-niL 
ciu-niL 

5.11 

5.38 

1.37 

1.18 

160 

-2.30  • 

TOY  Attitudes 
niL-niL 

ClU-fllL 

3.40 

3.64 

1.83 

1.67 

161 

-1.47 

Satlsfaction/Prestige  as 
a  Retention  Influence 
niL-niL 

CIU-niL 

5.52 

5.33 

0.88 

0.33 

2108 

1.63 

Recreation  Facilities 
niL-niL 
ciu-niL 

4.43 

4.56 

0.87 

0.73 

138 

-0.87 

Identification  Uith  Job 
niL-niL 
ciu-niL 

5.26 

5.57 

1.24 

1.15 

2081 

-3.06  •• 

Services — Basic  Needs 
niL-niL 
ciu-niL 

4.23 

4.23 

1.13 

1.12 

1730 

-0.63 

Time  Pressure 
niL-niL 
ciu-niL 

5.23 

5.02 

1 .08 
1.25 

172 

2.87  ** 

Patriotism  as  a 

Career  Influence 
niL-niL 

4.73 

1 .56 

2130 

-2.56  *• 
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Table  E-1 

(Continued) 

naan 

SU 

i. 

Dasire  for  Information 

About  Job 

niL-niL  6.E6 

CIU-niL  B.17 

1.07 

1.00 

S149 

1.12 

Protocol/ Pr Bst i qb 

rtIL-niL  4.55 

CIU-niL  4.35 

I.IB 

1.31 

S119 

l.Bl 

nedical  Care 

niL-niL  4.71 

CIU-MIL  4.75 

1.S5 

1.33 

S123 

-0.31 

AFSS  Item  #31  — 

Effect  of  PCS  Movee 

niL-fllL  5.04 

CIU-niL  4.91 

1 .03 

1 .9S 

B133 

0.79 

AFSS  Item  #  3E— 

Sensitivity  of  AF  Leaders 

niL-niL  3.45 

CIU-niL  3.7S 

1.B3 

1.86 

S143 

-1.74 

®  Approximate  degrees  of  Freedom 
with  unequal  variances  is  used. 

are  given 

when  £.~test 

for  groups 

p  <  .001. 


IBl 
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Table  E-2 

Military  Spouses  oF  Enlisted  Members 
vs.  Civilian  Spouses  of  Enlisted  Members 


Mean 

sn 

Identification  Ulith  AF 
MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

4.31 

4.48 

1.18 

1.16 

56S6  , 

-3.63 

mmm 

Job  Benefits  as  a 
Retention  Influence 
MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

5.31 

5. 67 

1.35 

1.13 

867 

-7.05 

mmm 

TDY  Attitudes 

MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

3.04 

3.52 

1.82 

1.76 

5520 

-6.40 

mmm 

Satisfaction/Prestige  as 
a  Retention  Influence 
MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

5.22 

5. IS 

1.28 

1.23 

6318 

0.68 

Recreation  Facilities 
MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

4.54 

4. SB 

0.87 

0.77 

762 

-1.03 

Identification  With  Job 
MIL-MIL 

CIW-MIL 

4.30 

5.27 

1.25 

1.23 

6234 

-7.40 

mmm 

Services — Basic  Needs 
MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

4.00 

4.19 

1.21 

1.14 

782 

-3.77 

mmm 

Time  Pressure 

MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

4.77 

4.77 

1.14 

1.18 

6272 

-0.13 

Patriotism  as  a 

Career  Influence 

MIL-MIL 

CIU-MIL 

4.77 

5.07 

1.67 

1.63 

6322 

-4.75 

mmm 
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Table  E-B  (Continued) 


Mean 

SS. 

jlf.a 

L 

Desire  For  Information 
About  Job 
niL-MIL 

CIU-niL 

5.97 

5.86 

1.18 
.  1.B0 

6395 

B.38  • 

Protocol/Prdstige 

niL-MIL 

CIU-niL 

4.17 

4.00 

1.34 

1.36 

6B6B 

3.16  •• 

nedical  Care 
niL-niL 

CIU-MIL 

4. 76 
4.98 

1.34 

1.3B 

6346 

-4. IB 

AFSS  Item  #31-- 
Effect  of  PCS  floves 
niL-niL 

CIU-fllL 

5.13 

5.10 

1.90 

l.BB 

6351 

0.50 

AFSS  Item  #3B— 
Sensitivity  of  AF  Leaders 
niL-niL 
citi-niL 

3.36 

3.40 

1.B4 

1.94 

6407 

-0.51 

^  Approximate  degrees  of  freedom  are  given  when  ftest  for  groups 
ujith  unequal  variances  is  used. 


*  p  <  .05.  p  <  .01.  p  <  .001 
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OAP  Comparison  of  AF  Members  Ulth  Militaru  Spouses 

to 

AF  Members  Ullth  Civilian  Spouses 
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Table 

F-1 

OFFlcers  Uith  tllllcaru 

Spouses  vs 

.  Officers 

With 

Civilian  Spouses 

Mean 

SH 

& 

The  Uork 

Itself 

S- 

Job  Performance  Goals 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

4.61 

4.76 

1.00 

0.95 

5500 

-4.33  •** 

• 

Task  Characteristics 
niL-niL 

MIL-CIU 

s.ae 

5.30 

0.93 

0.95 

9556 

-a. 93  •• 

Task  Autonomy 
niL-niL 
tllL-CIU 

4.46 

4.6a 

1.33 

1.36 

9584 

-3.aa 

iilork  Repetition 
niL-niL 

niL-ciu 

4.sa 

4.34 

1.37 

1.36 

9710 

5.78  **• 

Desired  Repetitive/ 
Easy  Tasks 
niL-niL 
fllL-CIU 

a. 50 
a. 45 

1.0B 

1.03 

9454 

1.50 

Job  Related  Training 
hlL-niL 
niL-CIU 

4.43 

4.71 

1.55 

1.46 

076 

-4.67  ••• 

Job  Enrichment 

Skill  Uariety 
niL-niL 
riiL-ciu 

5. 36 
5.5a 

1.33 

i.as 

1061 

-5.55  ••• 

• 

Task  Identity 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

s.aa 

5.34 

1.19 

1  .ei 

9750 

-0.61 

136 
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Table  F-1  CContlnued) 


‘ 

Muan 

S£L 

Off 

Task  Slonlficance 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

s.ai 

5.83 

1.24 

,1.24 

9798 

-0.30 

Job  Feedback 

nii-niL 

niL-ciu 

4.83 

4.93 

1.20 

1.18 

9772 

-2.31 

• 

Need  For  Enrichment 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

6.07 

6.11 

0.88 

0.8S 

9559 

-1.39 

Job  tlotlvatlon  Index 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

119.83 

1S9.81 

62.83 

68.41 

1020 

-4.29 

Work  Group  Process 

Work  Support 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

4.47 

4.58 

1.10 

1.10 

9425 

-P.B2 

«» 

Management  Supervision 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

5.06 

5.36 

1.52 

1.31 

SB6 

-5.61 

»»« 

Supvry  Communications 
ML-MIL 

MIL-CIW 

4.61 

4.90 

1 .60 

1.40 

973 

-5.  J£ 

•  «« 

Orgnl  Communications 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.68 

4.94 

1,30 

1.26 

9141 

-5 . 70 

»«» 

®  Approximate  degrees  of  freedom 
with  unequal  variances  is  used. 

are  given 

when  t'test 

for  groups 

•  p  <  .05.  •*  P  < 

.01 . 

P  < 

001. 
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Table  F-l  (Continued) 


(lean 

SflL 

ll£.a 

ti 

Work  Group  Output 

Pride 

niL-niL 

niL-CIU 

5.33 

5.54 

1.45 

1,37 

1068 

-4.30 

*•» 

Advancement / Recogn 1 t 1 on 
niL-niL 
niL^CIU 

4.46 

4.62 

1.21 

1.20 

9347 

-3.86 

«»« 

Perceived  Productivity 
niL-niL 

MIL-CIU 

5.71 

5.81 

1.12 

1.06 

1027 

-2.61 

mm 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 
niL-MIL 
rtlL-CIU 

5.33 

5.38 

1.12 

1.10 

5205 

-1.33 

General  Orgn  Climate 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

4.54 

5.27 

1.32 

1.24 

994 

-7.07 

®  Approximate  degrees  of 
with  unequal  variances  Is 

freedom 
used . 

are  given 

when  t~tBst 

for  groups 

Appendix  F 


Table  F-e 


Enlisted  Members  btltb 

Military  Spouses  vs 
Civilian  Spouses 

.  Enlisted 

Members 

With 

Mean 

SH 

& 

Tbe  Work  Itself 

Job  Performance  Goals 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.71 

4.B0 

0.90 

0.99 

42300 

-6.03 

mmm 

Task  Characteristics 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

5.04 

5.15 

0.97 

1.00 

BIBB 

-7.79 

mmm 

Task  Autonomy 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

3.09 

4.02 

1.41 

1.45 

0252 

-7. 20 

mmm 

Work  Repetition 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

5.31 

5.0S 

1.34 

1.37 

0423 

12.13 

mmm 

Desired  Repetitive/ 
Easy  Tasks 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

3.09 

3.17 

1.30 

1.41 

0290 

-4.10 

««« 

Job  Related  Training 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.29 

4.52 

1.65 

1.57 

7709 

-10.16 

mmm 

Job  Enrichment 

Skill  Uariety 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.40 

4.79 

1.45 

1.45 

43142 

-15.45 

mmm 

Task  Identity 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

5.09 

5.14 

1.24 

1.25 

43221 

-3.14 

mm 

1^9 
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Table  F-S  (Continued) 


Mean 

S£L 

tl£a 

Task  Significance 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

5.7B 

5.79 

1.27 

1.27 

43431 

-0.45 

Job  Feedback 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

4.79 

4.94 

1.29 

1.29 

43312 

-2.67  •• 

Need  For  Enrichment 
niL-niL 
niL-ciu 

5.61 

5.59 

1.3 

1.21 

42113 

2.05  • 

Job  Motivation  Index 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CiO 

100.64 

109.67 

61.56 

66.24 

7995 

-9.94  ••• 

Work  Group  Process 


Uork  Support 

MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.49 

4.53 

1.13 

1.13 

42224 

-2.79 

Management  Supervision 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.69 

4.94 

1.69 

1.59 

7623 

-10,97 

««« 

Supvry  Communications 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.33 

4.55 

1.72 

1.64 

7735 

-9.17 

mmm 

Drgnl  Communications 
MIL-MIL 

MIL-CIU 

4.22 

4.42 

1.32 

1.34 

404B4 

-10.66 

mmm 
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Table  F-B  CContinuedD 


Mean 

sn 

Utork  Group  Output 

Pride 

niL-niL 

niL-ciu 

4.06 

5.00 

1.65 

1.60 

0165 

-9.99 

Advancement /Recognition 

niL-niL 

MIL-CIU 

4,BB 

4.40 

l.Bl 

l.Bl 

41601 

-10.55 

mmm 

Perceived  Productivity 
MIL-tllL 
niL-CIU 

5.39 

5.54 

1.30 

1.B4 

7774 

-0.35 

mmm 

Job  Related  Satisfaction 
niL-niL 

MIL-CIU 

4.09 

5.03 

l.Bl 

1.H3 

40B40 

-0.04 

mmm 

General  Orgn  Climate 
niL-niL 

MIL-CIU 

4.B1 

4.5B 

1.3U 

1 .40 

40330 

-15.59 

mmm 

®  Approximate  degrees  of 
with  unequal  variances  is 

Freedom 
used . 

are  given 

when  t-tes 

t  for  groups 

•  p  <  .05.  **  P  <  .01 . 

p  < 

.001 . 
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